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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


No greater challenge exists for the professor of educational founda- 
tions, I suspect, than to make philosophy meaningful and useful to 
undergraduate preservice teachers. Their eagerness to get to those 
classes which at last put them into real classrooms with real students, 
their inexperience in grappling with abstractions, and the unfortunate 
tendency of too many institutions of higher learning to promote the idea 
of student as consumer all conspire to make the foundations professor’s 
work difficult. Our “product” is so intangible, its acquisition so painful, 
or at least arduous, that we can be forgiven if we occasionally succumb 
to defeatism and a certain Willie Loman-like despair. Our salesman’s 
patter has lost its charm, we think. The doors we once thought would 
always be thrown wide open at our call we see closed tight behind the 
vacuous stare of a lanky sophomore, slumped wearily in his seat. 

Fortunately for most of us, such moments are rare. Far more 
compelling an image than that of Arthur Miller’s salesman is Parker 
Palmer’s depiction of the college teacher. In his The Courage to Teach, 
Palmer describes his work as a dance, with his students as his partners. 
And if they refuse to dance with him, as they sometimes do, he must 
dance alone until he finds the steps that encourage the others to join in. 
When they do, the intricate pattern they create together inspires both to 
a greater understanding that such loveliness cannot be the creation of 
one dancer only. Only in the connection with others does the dance reveal 
its true beauty. What a glorious metaphor for a constructivist approach 
to learning and teaching. And how instructive for one who too often stood 
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in front of her undergraduates, explicating in measured and learned 
tones Plato’s Republic, Rousseau’s Emile, or the severe Protestantism of 
John Calvin. 

I think I do better now. We work on it together with results that 
sometimes fill me with overwhelming shame and wonder, shame that for 
so long I took it as a given that I alone had the expertise to make 
philosophy real, wonder at what the students can do when given their 
chance to lead in the dance. It is telling, I think, that one student in his/ 
her student evaluation wrote that “this class has given me a passion for 
philosophy.” Note: not this professor but this class. This is the class in 
which a student undertook to lead a discussion on the work of Lyotard. 
Lyotard is not in the syllabus—I don’t know what put the student on to 
his work. What I do know is that he provided the class with copies of an 
accurate summary of Lyotard’s ideas and presented them with such 
enthusiasm that the ensuing discussion was one of the most productive 
of the semester 

Other students attempted to contextualize their understanding by 
writing a collaborative dialogue in which various philosophers were their 
guests at a dinner party. Of course, some of the efforts amounted to little 
more than a regurgitation of basic ideas. But some were wonderful, 
involving themselves and their guests in real give and take. I found 
especially moving the effort of a single mother in my class, struggling to 
get her education in the face of some very real difficulties. Her “conver- 
sation” with John Calvin and Mary Wollstonecraft not only revealed her 
understanding of these two thinkers, but also how each, in very different 
ways, might speak to her situation. Three young men in the same class 
wrote a spirited dialogue for their guests, Plato, Dewey, and Calvin. 
Clearly, they had grappled with the thoughts of each. The introduction 
of a 4th guest, one Pocles who was identified as the object of Plato’s 
affection, was justified by one of the students on the basis of his reading 
the Meno. Undergraduate silliness? Of course, but the Meno was not in 
the syllabus either. Letting the students take the lead in the dance may 
lead to some unorthodox steps, but it also took many of them farther than 
I had imagined they could or would go. 

In our department at Northern Michigan University we take collabo- 
ration seriously. It is not only our students with whom we execute the 
intricate steps of understanding. Not long ago, my department chairman 
stopped me in the hall with a question. Had I read Plato’s Protagorus? It 
was, he assured me, a wonderful way to begin a foundations class. With 
great animation and feeling, he recounted the tale. “And what is it,” 
Socrates asks, “that this Protagorus will teach you?” “Wisdom,” his young 
friend replies. “And so,” Socrates asks again, “Can wisdom be taught?” By 
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the end of the dialogue it is clear that Socrates thinks that it cannot. It 
is equally clear that to my chairman wisdom ought to be the end teward 
which we direct our activities. But if not taught, then how? 

I am struck by how often someone in the department will refer to our 
faculty discussions as conversations, surely another version of the 
metaphor of the dance. We do not describe our faculty culture in the 
language of the dance. We do, however, as colleagues and as teachers, 
exemplify the change from explication to conversation. We have become 
what Richard Rorty describes as a postphilosophic culture. It is charac- 
terized as creative inquiry, “a ‘conversation’ from which no one is ex- 
cluded and in which no one, especially not the philosopher [read teacher], 
holds a privileged position. The sole aim would be to keep the conversa- 
tion going, or as [Rorty] puts it, ‘to let a hundred flowers bloom.” 

I suspect that some of our readers will shudder at what they must 
interpret as a wholesale sellout to postmodernism, a dumbing down of a 
noble discipline. In this issue of the Journal of Thought we hope to give 
that discipline its due and, at the same time, follow the conversation into 
unexpected paths. We begin with a provocative essay by Douglas Mann, 
“Remarks on Academic Discourse.” Mann begins by distinguishing 
among three types of individuals who labor in departments of philoso- 
phy. These are the scholar, an historian of ideas; the philosopher, who 
tries to find something new to say about those ideas; and the genius, 
whose efforts effect a change in conventional world views. While Mann 
rightly observes that geniuses are not often found in departments of 
philosophy, he does suggest that what he calls a hegemony of scholarship 
has come to rob the field of a certain creativity. Quoting Rorty, he calls 
for an end to the “old dialectical see-saw,” and urges courage on those who 
would redirect the conversation. 

Mordechai Gordon contends that there is real danger in maintaining 
any hegemonic view which reduces the probability of creative thought. 
It is the “incapability of independent thought,” he argues, which impairs 
human faculties and leads to what Hannah Arendt has identified as the 
banality of evil. In his essay, “Arendt and Conrad on the Banality of Evil: 
Some Implications for Education,” Gordon first makes a convincing case 
that it is Joseph Conrad in his novels who prefigures Arendt’s equating 
evil with banality and who most fully details the characteristics of that 
banality. Arendt, however, gives the phenomenon a name so revelatory 
of evil that Conrad’s work is often overlooked. Gordon does a thorough 
job of explicating such facets of evil as its thoughtlessness, inability to 
communicate coherently, its monstrousness, and its blind devotion as 
Conrad develop each in his work. Drawing on the work of bell hooks and 
Paulo Freire, Gordon offers a view of engaged pedagogy as necessary to 
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avoid the conditions which lead to evil. 

Certainly blind devotion to an ideological point of view can have evil 
consequences. Few politicians held more devotedly to the script than did 
Ronald Reagan, whose rosy view of “morning in America” was untempered 
by acknowledgment of any facts which may have compromised that view. 
John Reimler discusses one particularly pernicious evil which took root 
in the thoughtlessness of Reagan’s world-view. In “The Rebirth of 
Racism in Education: The Real Legacy of the Reagan Revolution,” 
Reimler chronicles the attack on public schools and its especially devas- 
tating effect on minority communities. His account is compelling and 
revealing of exactly the sort of evil which results when a society gives 
over its blind devotion to a leader whose kindly and sincere image mask 
a systematic attempt to redistribute the nations goods in a way that 
undermined much of the good accomplished by earlier civil rights 
legislation. 

Kirk Wolf suggests that Mann may not have been the first to decry 
the hegemony of scholarship. In his piece, “Early Nietzschean Variations 
on a Faustian Theme,” Wolf shows us that Friedrich Nietzsche minced 
few words in describing the problem he saw with the German universi- 
ties. Their professors are men of solitary knowledge, who have lost and 
destroyed their instincts, who feel in abstractions, whose teaching make 
their students sick. Nietzsche developed his critique of German educa- 
tion in a series of Untimely Meditations which Wolf argues owe much to 
Nietzsche’s engagement with Goethe’s Faust. Like Socrates’ young 
friend, Faust seeks his own Protagorus in the halls of the university and 
learns too late that Socrates had it right all along. “Here I am,” Faust 
laments, “with all my lore, the wretched fool I was before.” 

In our educational foundations courses, Jean-Jacques Rousseau is 
read primarily with an eye to his views on education. Of considerable 
interest to the themes of this issue are his views on politics and the ways 
in which one can flourish as a morally autonomous agent within the 
confines of the General Will. Jon M. Fennell takes us on a thorough 
investigation of these political views in “Rousseau and Political Piety.” 
The reader will make numerous connections between Fennell’s exposi- 
tion and the preceding pieces in this issue—and perhaps even with 
events in our own not so distant past. I noted with interest that Rousseau 
reserved the death penalty for one crime only in his just society, “the 
worst of all crimes, that of lying before the law.” 

What initially frustrates undergraduates in their first brush with 
philosophy is the frequency with which they are asked to clarify them- 
selves, to expand on their meaning, to elaborate and refine the terms 
they so confidently throw out. Socrates’ wily questioning of the renowned 
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teacher Protagoras has set the terms of philosophical discourse. Un- 
thinking parroting simply will not do. And nothing is so exciting to one 
who enjoys such discourse as an extended and well-thought out argu- 
ment which seeks to clarify and refine. Such an argument is John- 
Michael Kuczynski’s “The Relevance of A Correct Theory of Denotation 
to the Mind-Body Problem.” With precision and great attention to all 
possible counter-arguments, Kuczynski sets out to refute the doctrine of 
physicalism, the idea that perceptions are in some way identical with 
physical phenomena. Those readers who found unseemly the earlier 
discussion of philosophy as dinnertime conversation or a dance, will, I am 
sure, relish this piece. 

We bring this issue to a close with Part III of Susan Finley’s 
screenplay Professional Lives in Context—Socializing Experiences of 
Beginning Teacher Educators. This installment, “Family and Friends, 
Mentors, Co-Workers, and Collaborators: Establishing an Identity,” 
takes us out as we began. Whatever lessons we take from the study of 
philosophy, the time has long since passed when we can assent to a view 
of the monological subject reflecting on abstract otherness and construct- 
ing a workable epistemology. As Finley’s very moving episode demon- 
strates, it is through the dance, through the conversation, that we begin 
to construct a workable knowledge of our world and our place in it. 
Rorty’s one hundred flowers do not bloom alone. 


Notes 


1. Palmer, Parker. The Courage to Teach. (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 
1998). 

2. Kenneth Baynes, James Bohman, & Thomas McCarthy, eds. After Philoso- 
phy: End or Transformation? (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1991), p. 23. 
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Remarks 
on Academic Discourse 


Douglas Mann 
University of Waterloo 


In this brief note I will attempt a phenomenology of the type of 
discourse found in academic philosophy, although it could just as easily 
be applied to other disciplines, e.g., literary theory, the theory of history, 
or the social sciences. To begin, I offer some definitions of roles played by 
individuals within academe, and of the activities they engage in: 


(a) A person X who explores, explains, and tinkers with the ideas 
of past thinkers, I shall call a Historian of Ideas, or, more simply, 
a Scholar. The activity engaged in by the scholar is, of course, 
Scholarship. 


(b) A person Y who studies the history of thought, but then tries 
to say something new and interesting, I shall call a Philosopher. 
The activity engaged in by the philosopher is Philosophy. 


(c) The rare individual Z who puts forward a startlingly new 
perspective, a world view pregnant with insight, we can call a 
Genius. There are, naturally, very few geniuses within academic 
philosophy. 


All of the above can be taken (at least for the time being) as non- 
evaluative terms, expressed in ordinary language so as to avoid all hint 
of obfuscation. 

It takes no great powers of observation to note that the hegemony of 
discourse within academic philosophy—in departmental colloquia and 
other discussions, at conferences, and in most publications—is a hege- 
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mony of scholarship. This discourse involves, for the most part, groups 
of people discussing the ideas of individuals who are, for the most part, 
long dead, or at minimum far removed from the physical locale in which 
the discussion takes place. One group might ardently support the ideas 
of dead philosopher (or genius) Y, another just as ardently opposes them. 
Indeed, it is common for scholars to identify themselves by their alle- 
giance to one or another theoretical position, as when someone says “I’m 
acontractarian” because they have accepted the tenets of social contract 
theory as unassailable. In short, the scholarly self is submerged in the 
pool of ideas wherein it works, and defines itself in terms of the pool 
wherein it has chosen (or been cajoled, persuaded, or pushed) to swim. 

Rarely, and almost always through the publication process (since the 
hegemony of scholarship exerts such a powerful dampening influence on 
all other venues, such as conferences), a philosopher breaks through the 
hegemony of scholarship, and forces his or her way into the philosophical 
canon (at least provisionally: only time and an almost endless repetition 
of their ideas can guarantee their long-term membership in the canon). 
This intrusion of the philosopher into the quiet calm of the scholar’s 
universe causes a ripple of excitement if not consternation, and is usually 
met with a panoply of critical replies (witness the scholarly industry that 
sprouted up following the appearance of Rawls’ A Theory of Justice in the 
1970s and later). Eventually, after the critical smoke and noise has 
subsided, the philosopher may be admitted to the canon on a more 
permanent basis if the republic of scholarship has deemed him or her 
worthy of such an admission. 

The type of discourse employed by the scholar (or “proto-scholar,” in 
the case of the neophyte undergraduate or master’s student) is a 
working-on discourse. It is a discourse that re-presents or re-produces 
the ideas of dead or distant philosophers. For example, when two 
scholars unacquainted with each other encounter each other at an 
academic conference, they almost immediately and inevitably switch 
into this working-on discourse. Let’s listen in on a dialogue between Ann 
and Charles, two doctoral students attending a conference: 


Ann: Hello, ’m Ann. I’m a Ph.D. student at Western. 


Charles: ’'m Charles, a doctoral student at the University of 
Toronto. What are you working on, Ann? 


Ann: Actually, ’m working on extending Rawls’ contract theory 
along feminist lines. I hope to show that his Liberty and Equality 
Principles don’t sufficiently deal with how gender differences 
create injustices in our societies. My thesis is tentatively entitled 
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The Need for a Third Principle in Rawls’ Theory of Justice. How 
about you Charles, what are you working on? 


Charles: Well, my thesis is called Nietzsche’s Moral Dualism. ’m 
looking at how Nietzsche’s distinction between master and slave 
morality has been incorrectly interpreted by several key critics. 
Say, would you like to go to the cafe across the street and discuss 
our mutual projects? 


Ann: Certainly, I’d love to. 


As we leave Ann and Charles to their quest for cappuccinos, it should 
be evident that this “working-on” discourse implies that past thinkers or 
forms of thought are like raw materials that can be legitimately mined 
ad infinitum by scholars. The working-on discourse is to a degree 
modelled on the sort of discourse we find in the natural sciences: the 
scholar is presented with a certain amount of experimental data (i.e., the 
philosopher’s texts), certain interpretations of this data, certain “theo- 
ries” about what it means (i.e., past criticism and commentary), and with 
a certain number of problems to solve with respect to this data. If he or 
she can solve these problems, there is a sense in which the scholar in 
question has achieved a positive result, has accomplished something 
along the same lines as a scientist when he or she puts forward a 
hypothesis that deals with a hitherto unexplained anomaly in his or her 
experimental data. Naturally, this sense of accomplishment for the 
scholar, this sense that problems are being “solved” analogously to the 
way that problems are solved in the natural sciences, is strongly moti- 
vated by the need to justify their way of life to themselves, to others 
around them, and most importantly to money-issuing organizations (the 
university, research foundations, or the general tax-paying public as a 
whole) that economically support this way of life. 

The working-on discourse has at least a tripartite structure of 
possibilities. Given a limited amount of philosophical raw material, the 
scholar is left with three basic options (or combinations thereof): 


(a) Unearthing: The rediscovery of that which was lost, for 
example, the bringing to light of unpublished material, the 
translating of untranslated material, or the illustration of how 
thinker X was influenced by or influenced thinker Y, Z, and so on. 


(b) Reshaping: Taking issue with the critical canon surrounding 
a given thinker or movement, either by “arguing” with other 
critics, or offering a new critical interpretation of the thinker or 
movement in question. 
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(c) Applying: Applying theory X to problem Y, for example, 
applying contract theory to the moral admissibility of censoring 
pornography. 


Scholarship focusses on these three sub-forms of the working-on dis- 
course, and perpetuates these forms through the control of social, 
cultural, and financial capital within the academic system. 

One result of the working-on discourse is the cult of the great scholar. 
We see this cult in various forms, for example, when the eager young 
graduate student rushes off to the University of W to work with Great 
Scholar X who is him or herself working on thinker Y. Thus the cult of the 
great scholar reproduces the working-on discourse in reflected form, at 
one remove: the graduate student plows through the works of the 
philosopher he or she has chosen as worthy of interest under the 
direction of scholar X. The great scholar mirrors the thought of the 
philosopher to his or her acolyte. Under these conditions, scholarship 
becomes the palest of imitations of philosophy. 

Unfortunately, allied to the cult of scholarship is the creation of what 
John Ralston Saul calls “impenetrable dialects” within the discipline, 
allied to each of the several paradigms of philosophy that are currently 
popular in the discipline.! Again, as Saul notes, these dialects act as 
“gatekeepers” forbidding entrance to all but the most enterprising of 
acolytes to the “corporation” of philosophy. The fragmentation of the 
discipline of philosophy into paradigm-following sub-groups whose dia- 
lects are to varying degrees impenetrable to those outside the group has 
lead to a “tribalization” of the discipline. The most famous of the various 
tribes within the discipline are the analysts and the continentalists, 
although we can also distinguish many smaller tribes to which each 
individual scholar owes allegiance. 

One important effect of this tribalization is a corrosive relativity of 
standards with regards to the adjudication of conference papers, publi- 
cations, and student marking and scholarship allocation. As should be 
evident to anyone who has ever participated in these processes (either as 
a judge or as the person whose work is being judged), the acceptability 
of one’s scholarship is to no small degree contingent upon the degree to 
which (a) it is written or spoken in the academic dialect that the judge is 
most comfortable with, and (b) it draws conclusions with respect to the 
issue under debate not radically at odds with the judge’s own. If the piece 
of work fails tests (a) and/or (b), it is judged to be “unoriginal” or 
“inadequate”. If it violently conflicts with both (a) and (b), then it may 
even be judged “unphilosophical”. 

Empirically, I estimate that 70 to 80 percent of people teaching full- 
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time in North American philosophy departments and 90 percent or more 
of graduate students in the same departments are scholars (although, it 
goes without saying, not always good ones). This should not be in the least 
bit surprising. The hegemonic status of the working-on form of discourse 
is clearly a product of the system whereby a young person rises through 
the ranks in academic life. As one moves from undergraduate to master’s 
student to doctoral student to junior faculty or postdoctoral associate, 
one is expected to “produce” a certain amount of “good work” to keep this 
process of ascent through the academic hierarchy on the rails. Those that 
do not produce sufficient scholarship to keep it going fail to ascend 
beyond the level wherein they have been deemed to have failed.? Hence 
the presuppositions of those making judgments as to the “goodness” of 
the undergraduate or graduate student’s work loom large in determining 
whether that student is given a chance to enter the academic elite. And 
one of the most common elements in the judges’s presuppositional 
matrix is the primacy and legitimacy of the “working-on” form of 
discourse as the academic discourse par excellence. 

Finally, dropping the mask of the dispassionate phenomenologist, 
the hegemony of scholarship is something that must not be left unques- 
tioned. As Richard Rorty says of Bloom, we feel the horror of death most 
intensely when we imagine ourselves perishing without leaving any- 
thing unique behind. The relevant horror here is the horror of finding 
oneself at death’s door as no better than a copy or replica of past 
thinkers.’ This is the horror that the scholar either lives with in shame, 
represses, or, in the limited case of those able to live entirely in self- 
delusion and bad faith, never feels at all. Rorty calls for some notion of 
a strong poet, who, unlike the majority, see the pursuit of philosophy as 
not just one more ride on the “same old dialectical seesaw,” but as an 
attempt to imprint the distinctness of their mind on their medium of 
choice before the adventure of life is over. This is what the philosopher 
does, and this is what the scholar debates about and critiques. 

Saul warns us that under corporatism “real expressions of individu- 
alism are not only discouraged but punished. The active, outspoken 
citizen is unlikely to have a successful professional career.”* This strikes 
me as a sad but true fact of life, at least within academe. The system 
which produces academic discourse too often looks like an infernal 
copying machine which has been switched “on” by some long-dead 
operator, year after year spewing out endless slight variations on some 
dog-eared original firmly housed within its works. Like the proverbial 
infinite number of monkeys at an infinite number of typewriters, it may 
from time to time produce something of merit. But this is more the 
exception than the rule. 
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In conclusion, if my analysis of academic discourse is not too far off 
the mark, then a rousing call for the liberation of academic thinking from 
the iron grip of the hegemony ofscholarship would not be out of place. The 
scholar may not have a world to win, but certainly has an array of 
intellectual chains to lose. 


Notes 


1. See Saul’s The Unconscious Civilization (Concord, Ontario, Canada: Anasi, 
1995) for an insightful discussion of the current state of academe, especially 
pp.161-162, where he discusses the baneful influence of philosophical 
professionalism and the dialects that it produces. He also makes the 
important point (p.54) that the sign of a healthy civilization is the existence 
of a relatively clear language in which everyone can participate, the sign of 
a sick one “the growth of an obscure, closed language that seeks to prevent 
communication.” This critique of the obscurity of language encouraged by 
philosophical professionalism is echoed by Camille Paglia in a more rhetori- 
cal and passionate tone in her Sex, Art, and American Culture (New York: 
Vintage, 1992). 

2. This is more true now, when we live in conditions of an over-supply of people 
who wish to rise through the system. A generation ago, which in Canadian 
terms we can pin down to the mid- to late-1960s, there was clearly an 


undersupply of qualified university graduates and teachers in the humani- 
ties, hence the influx of American and British academics inte our system. 
The influence that this influx had is by no means a benign one (but that is 
a subject best left to some future discussion). 

3. See Rorty’s Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity (Cambridge, UK, 1989), 
Chapter Two. 

4. The Unconscious Civilization, p.32. 
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Arendt and Conrad 


on the Banality of Evil: 
Some Implications for Education 


Mordechai Gordon 
Brooklyn College, City University of New York 


In coining the concept “the banality of evil,” Hannah Arendt pointed 
to a phenomenon unique to twentieth century political life, and espe- 
cially to totalitarian regimes. She thus challenged political thinkers to 
reflect on the potency of this concept even though she never developed a 
theory of evil.’ In describing this phenomenon, Arendt insisted that 
banal individuals, who are thoughtless and “remote from reality,” can 
commit crimes on a mass scale without even realizing that they are doing 
wrong: “That such remoteness from reality and such thoughtlessness [as 
discovered in Eichmann] can wreak more havoc than all the evil instincts 
taken together which, perhaps, are inherent in man—that was, in fact, 
the lesson one could learn in Jerusalem.” 

Interestingly, in her discussions of the banality of evil, Arendt did not 
note that many of the characteristics of such evil had been previously 
described by Joseph Conrad, even though he did not use her term. For 
example, in the Author’s Note to Under Western Eyes, Conrad mentions 
regarding Nikita, “what troubled me most in dealing with him was not 
his monstrosity but his banality....” Regarding the other characters in the 
book, he remarks: “the most terrifying reflection (I am speaking now for 
myself) is that all these people are not the product of the exceptional but 
of the general—of the normality of their place, and time and race.”* Thus, 
Conrad portrayed the banality of evil before Arendt gave it its name. 

But there is another fascinating connection between Arendt and 
Conrad. Both portrayed the banality of evil emerging in extreme situa- 
tions. The Nazi war machine, which combined terrifying racist views 
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with the ruthless march toward world conquest, has surprising similari- 
ties tothe assumptions and aims which motivated The Company in Heart 
of Darkness. Arendt noted this fact, even though she often misquoted 
Conrad.‘ Furthermore, she did not credit Conrad with recognizing the 
connection between banality and evil. In The Origins of Totalitarianism 
in which she first noted this phenomenon she refers to Conrad only as an 
authority on racism.° While in Eichmann in Jerusalem, where Arendt 
discussed the banality of evil in some detail, she does not mention Conrad 
at all. This paper will show that major points made by Arendt in her 
depiction of the banality of evil were already portrayed in some of 
Conrad’s stories. More importantly, I argue that Conrad’s tales can help 
us understand many of the characteristics of this phenomenon which 
Arendt describes but does not adequately explain. In the final part of this 
paper, I explore the relevance of some of the features of the banality of 
evil for the issue of engaged pedagogy. 


Banality as Thoughtlessness 


In one of his early stories, “An Outpost of Progress,” Conrad describes 
Kayerts and Carlier, the two white men in charge of the trading station, 
in the following way: 


They were two perfectly insignificant and incapable individuals, whose 
existence is only rendered possible through the high organization of 
civilized crowds. ... 

Society, not from any tenderness, but because of its strange needs, 
had taken care of these two men, forbidding them all independent 
thought, all initiative, all departure from routine; and forbidding it 
under the pain of death. They could only live on condition of being 
machines. ... 

They lived like blind men in a large room, aware only of what came 
into contact with them (and that only imperfectly), but unable to see the 
general aspect of things.® 


This description of Kayerts and Carlier is very close to Arendt’s depiction 
of Eichmann as thoughtless, lacking imagination, and remote from 
reality. Her understanding of banality is somewhat different from the 
standard definition of this term which is: commonplace, trivial, and 
lacking originality. Arendt stresses that Eichmann’s behavior was marked 
by an absence of independent thought and that this lack is neither 
synonymous with stupidity nor commonplace. This absence of indepen- 
dent thought is essentially what she means by the word banality. 
Arendt and Conrad hold that banal people, apart from being inca- 
pable of independent thought, lack any initiative and rarely depart from 
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routine. Thoughtless individuals behave like machines since they lead 
their lives blindly and are easily enslaved to the evil intents of their 
superiors. What is striking in Conrad’s depiction is the role of society in 
the making of these machine-like men. It is not only that Kayerts and 
Carlier were insignificant and incapable individuals but that society 
designs and fosters such “machines” in order to function properly. In 
short, society cultivates thoughtless individuals who in turn thrive only 
where life is completely routine, where all initiative is superfluous. 
Arendt was aware of the conditioning role of society when she stated 
that: “Evil in the Third Reich had lost the quality by which most people 
recognize it—the quality of temptation.”’ She explained that although 
many Germans and Nazis were tempted not to take part in the deporta- 
tion and murdering of Jews, they had learned how to resist this tempta- 
tion. Giving in to such a temptation, as Conrad suggests in his descrip- 
tion of Kayerts and Carlier, would mean to take a stand against the 
routine business that the German people had been forced to live with: the 
disappearance and murder of their neighbors. But such independent 
thought and action was nearly impossible in the Third Reich. For Hitler 
and the Nazi leaders had established a society of human robots in which 
any departure from routine was strictly forbidden, and forbidden “under 
pain of death.” 

Kayerts and Carlier easily become perpetrators of evil when Makola, 
the sly negro on the station staff, suggests “trading” the negro workmen 
of the station for some ivory. The two men are banal because they do not 
even realize what Makola is hinting at, let alone try to object to his plan. 
Even if Kayerts and Carlier were initially inclined to resist evil (they 
condemned Makola for this crime and swore to report him to the 
manager), they soon resigned themselves to it (they helped him weigh 
the ivory). After a few days the two men decided not to disclose the crime 
to anybody, thus becoming accomplices in slave dealing. Conrad shares 
Arendt’s conviction that banal individuals are dangerous since they are 
easily enticed to become accomplices in a crime. Because they are 
thoughtless, they never seriously question the evil intents of the crimi- 
nals; nor are they able to imagine alternative actions. 

Before moving to a discussion of the second aspect of banality, I 
would like to point to a possible connection between banality and evil. 
Conrad suggests that Kayerts’ and Carlier’s banality leads them to do 
evil because their incapability of independent thought impairs all their 
other human faculties, namely, the power to choose freely and the 
capacity for critical judgment: 


And now, released from the fostering care of men with pens behind the 
ears, or of men with gold lace on the sleeves, they were like the lifelong 
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prisoners who, liberated after many years, do not know what use to 
make of their freedom. They did not know what use to make of their 
faculties, being both, through want of practice, incapable of indepen- 
dent thought.® 


His point is that a person who cannot think for oneself can neither choose 
between different alternatives nor judge whether a deed is good or evil. 
That is, to be able to choose one option over several and to judge the 
others as faulty, presupposes that one is able to think about the situation 
from a number of perspectives. And this is precisely what banal individu- 
als cannot do. 

In his depiction of how banality can lead individuals to commit 
crimes, Conrad begins to unfold the “strange interdependence” of banal- 
ity and evil which Arendt points to but does not explain. Neither in 
Eichmann in Jerusalem nor in any of her other major works does she 
offer an adequate account of this interdependence.’ In “An Outpost of 
Progress,” Conrad is going beyond Arendt and attempting to make sense 
of the relation of banality and evil. A close reading of this story indicates 
that the “interdependence” of banality and evil which Arendt refers to 
signifies more precisely that the capability of independent thought is a 
precondition for acting freely and ethically. To be able to act freely and 
ethically, to take a stand against evil, requires that we think indepen- 
dently and critically about the issues we confront. But, as Conrad 
suggests, most societies cultivate citizens who are passive and content 
rather than independent and critical thinkers. The problem is that an 
unreflective existence impairs people’s ability to choose and judge and 
reduces human beings to the level of machines. These human “machines,” 
having no critical awareness of good and evil, are then used by totalitarian 
regimes and other criminals to carry our their atrocious deeds. 


Thoughtlessness and an Incapability to Speak Coherently 


While listening to Eichmann, Arendt discovered a connection be- 
tween thoughtlessness and an incapability to speak coherently: 


The longer one listened to him, the more obvious it became that his 
inability to speak was closely connected with an inability to think, 
namely, to think from the standpoint of somebody else. No communica- 
tion was possible with him, not because he lied but because he was 
surrounded by the most reliable of all safeguards against the words and 
the presence of others, and hence against reality as such.'® 


Arendt is referring to Eichmann’s wide use of clichés and stock phrases 
to describe any incident or event of importance to him. These clichés and 
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stock phrases protected Eichmann from the need to think from a 
different perspective and to truly reply to the concerns of others. Her 
point is that in order to genuinely communicate with others, one needs 
to be able to consider an issue from their point of view and to respond 
personally to their words. Such openness to the view of others is also 
what enables us to perceive issues and problems from a broader perspec- 
tive, thus giving us a clearer and more complete picture of reality. 

While Arendt is correct in identifying a connection between speaking 
and thinking, her use of the word “inability” is somewhat misleading 
since it usually refers to a quality or power that one possesses. I prefer 
the word “incapability” because it is a broader term suggesting a lack of 
ability, capacity, or competence to perform a task. As we shall soon see, 
Conrad’s descriptions are helpful in getting a clearer picture of what this 
incapability entails and how it comes about. 

One of the stories in which Conrad portrays this relation between 
banality and an incapability to speak coherently is The Secret Agent. 
Think, for example of Mr. Verloc, the main character of this book, who for 
years had been an agent of a foreign embassy but had never directly 
participated in any terrorist attack. But when he is threatened by the 
First Secretary of the embassy about losing his job if he does not produce 
results, he is driven to carry out a bomb attack with the help of his 


brother-in-law, Stevie, in which the latter is accidentally killed. Leading 
a confidential lifestyle, officialese became Mr. Verloc’s most familiar 
language. Consequently, when Mr. Verloc confides in his wife after the 
tragic bomb attack he uses mainly clichés and statements that lack any 
personal commitment: 


“Can’t be helped,” he said ina tone of gloomy sympathy. “Come, Winnie, 
we've got to think of tomorrow. You'll want all your wits about you after 
I am taken away.” ... 

“You'll have to pull yourself together, my girl,” he said, sympatheti- 
cally. “What’s done can’t be undone.”" 


Conrad points out that Mr. Verloc’s incapability to communicate 
with his wife is connected to his difficulty in viewing the situation from 
her perspective: “The mind of Mr. Verloc lacked profundity. Under the 
mistaken impression that the value of individuals consists in what they 
are in themselves, he could not possibly comprehend the value of Stevie 
in the eyes of Mrs. Verloc.”!? While he was rambling endlessly about the 
pressures he had endured from the embassy, Mrs. Verloc could only 
think about her brother’s fears and indignations as well as his tragic 
death. Yet Mr. Verloc, confined to his own view point, could not possibly 
imagine what his wife was going through let alone try to console her. In 
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other words, his speeches and clichés shielded him against his wife’s 
thoughts and presence and against facing the crime he had committed. 
Conrad shares Arendt’s view that it is often impossible to communicate 
with banal individuals since their manner of expression protects them 
against reality, that is, against reality’s claim on our thinking attention. 

This incapability to communicate with his wife was due, according to 
Conrad, to Mr. Verloc’s lack of practice in sharing his feelings with her: 


How with his want of practice could he tell her what he himself felt but 
vaguely: that there are conspiracies of fatal destiny, that a notion grows 
in a mind sometimes till it acquires an outward existence, an indepen- 
dent power of its own, and even a suggestive voice? He could not inform 
her that a man may be haunted by a fat, witty, clean shaved face till the 
wildest expedient to get rid of it appears a child of wisdom.” 


The point is that Mr. Verloc’s secretive lifestyle and diplomatic manner 
of speaking prevented him from ever really speaking to his wife about his 
involvement in confidential plots, let alone disclosing his fears and 
indignations regarding these actions. Conrad holds, and I think cor- 
rectly, that this inability to speak does not imply an absence of a certain 
power, as Arendt suggests, but rather an incompetence in speaking 
coherently and personally due to a secretive, bureaucratic mode of 
existence. Think of Kayerts’ and Carlier’s incompetence in the use of 
their faculties stemming from their long years of thoughtlessness and 
routine work. Generally speaking, this incapability signifies a lack of 
practice or power in the use of a certain faculty;"* it does not mean, 
however, that one does not possess this faculty altogether. Conrad’s 
descriptions of this incapability are faithful to the way human beings 
actually behave. His insights help us clarify the connection between 
banality and an incapability to speak coherently which Arendt notes but 
does not adequately explain. 


Monstrosity Versus Blind Devotion 


In Eichmann in Jerusalem, Arendt distinguishes the banal evil of 
Eichmann from the diabolical evil of Iago, Macbeth, and Richard III. 
Eichmann’s uncompromising loyalty is compared to Iago’s demonic 
profundity and to Richard III’s desire “to prove a villain.” The distinction 
is between those who plan, initiate the crimes, and have a criminal 
motive (Hitler) and others who blindly obey the orders of the monsters 
(Eichmann). Arendt insists that Eichmann had no motives, aside from an 
extraordinary diligence in looking out for his own personal advance- 
ment. Moreover, she remarks that “this diligence in itself was in no way 
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criminal; he certainly would never have murdered his superior in order 
to inherit his post.” 

In Heart of Darkness, Conrad also describes these two types of evil. 
There is no doubt that Kurtz, with his lust for ivory and lack of restraints, 
represents the demonic evil. In Conrad’s words: “He had taken a high 
seat amongst the devils of the land—I mean literally.”'® Contrary to 
Kurtz’s diabolical evil, we find the banal evil of the Russian adventurer 
who supports Kurtz by nursing him through two illnesses and doing his 
best to keep him alive. The Russian’s evil, like Eichmann’s, is the evil of 
obedience and blind devotion: 


For months—for years—his life hadn’t been worth a day’s purchase; 
and there he was gallantly, thoughtlessly alive, to all appearances 
indestructible solely by the virtue of his few years and his unreflecting 
audacity. ... [did not envy him his devotion to Kurtz, though. He had not 
meditated over it. It came to him and he accepted it with a sort of eager 
fatalism. I must say that to me it appeared about the most dangerous 
thing in every way he had come upon so far." 


The problem with evil leaders or evil regimes, as Arendt and Conrad 
clearly show, is that they require devotion and blind faith and discourage 
individual thought and meditation. Like every faith, one can either 
accept or reject these leaders but one cannot argue with them. As the 
Russian exclaimed about Kurtz: “You don’t talk with the man—you 
listen to him.”'* The trouble is that one who accepts any faith with an 
eager fatalism ceases to think altogether and thus can easily become 
dangerous. This danger that Conrad identifies, of thoughtlessly support- 
ing evil, is the same danger that Arendt points to in law-abiding citizens 
like Eichmann: 


Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that it was nothing more than 
misfortune that made you a willing instrument in the organization of 
mass murder; there still remains the fact that you have carried out, and 
therefore actively supported, a policy of mass murder. For politics is not 
like the nursery; in politics obedience and support are the same.’® 


Thoughtless individuals, therefore, are often supporters of terrible 
crimes, even though they may not be their initiators or planners. Both 
Conrad and Arendt indicate that thoughtless people are dangerous, not 
because they lack restraint (like Kurtz), but because they continue to 
perform their duties even when the orders are criminal. Arendt insists 
that Eichmann hardly ever made a decision of his own, was extremely 
careful to be covered by orders and always required directives. Yet it was 
this same Eichmann who carried to an extreme the conviction that one 
must continue to obey Hitler’s orders even when it was plain that they 
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were criminal and murderous. The uncompromising loyalty with which 
he performed his criminal duties was what damned him most in the eyes 
of the judges. 

In Conrad’s novel Victory we encounter this unreflecting loyalty in 
the character of Ricardo. Ricardo had left a steady job as a mate of a 
schooner with good wages to join Mr. Jones, a bandit and gambler. 
Ricardo’s adoration of Mr. Jones was immense and he never realized that 
his devotion to this gentleman was a form of slavery. Like Eichmann, 
Ricardo almost always obeyed the orders of his superior even though 
many times he did not agree with them. When he was tempted to act 
impulsively and to kill his skipper or Heyst he restrained himself 
because of his loyalty to Mr. Jones. Unlike Eichmann, Ricardo finally 
renounces obedience to his superior when he falls in love with a woman: 
he gives in to temptation. Yet having obeyed the orders of his gentleman 
for so long, Ricardo does not know what use to make of his freedom. When 
he is alone with the woman, Lena, he behaves like an animal intoxicated 
by his impulses. And shortly after he sets himself free from the hold of 
his gentleman, Ricardo is killed by Mr. Jones. 

Through the characters of Ricardo, the Russian, and Kayerts and 
Carlier, Conrad throws light on the relationship of thoughtlessness and 
freedom. Leading an unreflective existence, banal individuals function 
much like robots. Even when they are liberated from the hold of their 
master (as in the case of Ricardo) or from the constraints of conventions 
(Kayerts and Carlier), thoughtless individuals do not know how to use 
their freedom. They continue to live under constraint, not the external 
constraints of society or a superior authority, but rather limited by their 
own lack ofimagination and creativity. In Heart of Darkness, the Russian 
continued to stick to Kurtz even after the latter threatened to shoot him 
because as he says: “No, no. I couldn’t leave him.””? Thus the Russian 
could not even imagine abandoning Kurtz, let alone attempt to leave 
him. Conrad illustrates that banal people are not free in the sense of 
being able to choose between different alternatives and take responsibil- 
ity for their actions. 


An Atmosphere of Lies and Self-Deception 


One of the characteristics of the Third Reich that Arendt identifies 
is the atmosphere of self-deception, lies, and stupidity that shielded the 
German society against reality and factuality: 


These lies changed from year to year, and they frequently contradicted 
each other; moreover, they were not necessarily the same for the 
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various branches of the Party hierarchy or the people at large. But the 
practice of self-deception had become so common, almost a moral 
prerequisite for survival, that even now, eighteen years after the 
collapse of the Nazi regime, when most of the specific content of its lies 
had been forgotten, it is sometimes difficult not to believe that mendac- 
ity has become an integral part of the German national character.”! 


Arendt holds that this aura of systematic mendacity is expedient for 
banal criminals because it not only protects them against the terrifying 
reality in which they are living, but also allows them to continue to 
function with a clear conscience. Put simply, thoughtlessness thrives in 
an atmosphere of self-deception and falsehood. 

In The Nigger of the Narcissus, Conrad depicts a similar atmosphere 
of falsehood created by the crew of the Narcissus to protect them against 
the reality of Jimmy’s wickedness and his contempt for them. Jimmy, 
who first lies to the crew about being unable to work, later, when the lie 
is exposed, deceives himself about his approaching death: “His obstinate 
non-recognition of the only certitude whose approach we could watch 
from day to day was as disquieting as the failure of some law of nature.”” 
Although the crew clearly recognize that he is dying, they perpetuate his 
lie and thus create a conspiracy based on self-deception. The men choose 
to lie to him rather than face the fact that they are the devoted servants 
of an habitual deceiver: 


We lied to him with gravity, with emotion, with unction, as if perform- 
ing some moral trick with a view to an eternal reward. We made a 
chorus of affirmation to his wildest assertions, as though he had been 
a millionaire, a politician or a reformer—and we a crowd of ambitious 
lubbers.” 


The potency of this aura of falseness becomes manifest when all the 
crew but one (old Singleton) are shocked by Jimmy’s death. Only Single- 
ton relates to Jimmy without any sentimental delusions and hence only 
he foresees the inevitable outcome: 


Jimmy’s death, after all, came as a tremendous surprise. We did not 
know till then how much faith we had put in his delusions. We had 
taken his chances of life so much at his own valuation that his death, 
like the death of an old belief, shook the foundations of our society. A 
common bond was gone; the strong, effective and respectable bond of a 
sentimental lie.” 


This bond, like the atmosphere of lies and self-deception in the Third 
Reich, enabled the men to function with a clear conscience and shielded 
them against the reality of Jimmy’s death. Conrad and Arendt indicate 
that banal criminals frequently operate under an aura of mendacity 
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which holds them together like a common bond. This bond is strong and 
effective as long as people are willing to believe the lies. It is often so 
powerful that the criminals find it very difficult to realize that they are 
doing anything wrong. 

So how can people who are operating under an aura of falsehood 
discover that they are perpetrators ofa crime? Conrad’s depiction of what 
happens when this atmosphere of lies and self-deception is uncovered is 
illuminating. After Jimmy’s death, the crew of the Narcissus begin to 
question his sincerity and to doubt each other’s truthfulness. Conrad 
describes how the men are scandalized with each other, some speaking 
unkindly to their best friends, others refusing to speak at all. Only when 
the sentimental lie is exposed do the men seek someone to blame; only 
then do they suspect that they had done something wrong. That is, when 
the lies are revealed there is nothing to hold the conspirators together 
and they begin both to blame each other and to question their own 
sincerity. Thus, Conrad is suggesting that the common bond of falsehood 
has to be broken before the criminals can realize that they are doing evil. 
For when a group of criminals suspect one another of deceit, there is a 
possibility that each one of them will doubt his or her own truthfulness. 
Only then is there a chance that they will face the truth. 

Before moving on to explore a number of educational implications of 
several aspects of the banality of evil discussed above, I would like to 
briefly make two additional points regarding this phenomenon. First, 
although both Arendt and Conrad indicate that the banality of evil 
flourishes in a context of racism and imperialism, it is by no means the 
only environment in which we can find it. Indeed, Conrad has shown in 
The Secret Agent and in Under Western Eyes, to take just two examples, 
that the banality of evil can arise in various countries with different 
regimes. The Secret Agent takes place in London at the turn of the 20th 
century, which was under Parliamentary rule. Under Western Eyes is set 
in Czarist Russia, which was a tyranny, and in Geneva, the haven of 
democratic liberty at the time. Razumov, the main character of this 
novel, whom Conrad depicts in the Author’s Note as not being monstrous, 
thoughtlessly betrays a fellow schoolmate to the Russian police. Yet 
Razumov’s banality is not only very different from Eichmann’s (he was 
not the clerk that carried out the murderous orders of his superiors), but 
also from the other Conradian characters we have examined. Razumov 
is not an insignificant and incapable individual like Kayerts and Carlier. 
He is not the shallow, secret agent of Verloc who could not communicate 
with his wife. Neither is he, like the Russian or Ricardo, the unreflective, 
petty criminal who is blindly devoted to his superior. Razumov is the 
proud and lonely philosophy student who finds himself involved in a 
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political crime he neither planned nor supported. All these characters 
are distinct and they illustrate the second point that I wish to make: that 
there are different kinds of banal criminals. In short, Conrad shows 
through the characters we have examined that there are various types 
of banality. 


Educational Implications 


In the final part of this paper, I would like to closely examine some 
of the implications that the phenomenon of the banality of evil has for 
education. Specifically, I wish to explore the relevance of a number of 
features of the banality of evil discussed above for the issue of engaged 
pedagogy. By “engaged pedagogy,” I mean, as bell hooks does, an 
approach to education which seeks to foster critical awareness and the 
active participation of the students in the learning process: 


Teaching is a performative act. And it is that aspect of our work that 
offers the space for change, invention, spontaneous shifts, that can 
serve as acatalyst drawing out the unique elements in each classroom. 
To embrace the performative aspect of teaching we are compelled to 
engage “audiences,” to consider issues of reciprocity. Teachers are not 
performers in the traditional sense of the word in that our work is not 
meant to be a spectacle. Yet it is meant to serve as a catalyst that calls 
everyone to become more and more engaged, to become active partici- 
pants in learning.” 


This pedagogical approach is influenced by progressive educators such 
as Paulo Freire who reject the notion that genuine learning can occur 
when students are passive consumers of information. In Freire’s view, 
teachers need to engage students in a dialogue in order to challenge them 
to critically examine their lives and the social, political, and economic 
problems which affect them. 

Yet those of us educators who are committed to exercising some 
version of engaged pedagogy in our classrooms know that this dialogical 
learning process is not easy to achieve. Engaged pedagogy requires 
teachers to be excited about the ideas that are being discussed in order 
to help generate the students’ excitement. However, the teachers’ excite- 
ment about ideas, as hooks correctly argues, is not enough to create an 
exciting learning process: 


As a classroom community, our capacity to generate excitement is 
deeply affected by our interest in one another, in hearing one another’s 
voices, in recognizing one another’s presence. Since the vast majority of 
students learn through conservative, traditional educational practices 
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and concern themselves only with the presence of the professor, any 
radical pedagogy must insist that everyone’s presence is acknowledged. 
That insistence cannot be simply stated. It has to be demonstrated 
through pedagogical practices.” 


Hooks rightly insists that the contributions of the students can stimulate 
great excitement if they are valued by the teacher. This means that the 
teacher has to be genuinely interested in and open to the comments and 
criticisms of students. Hooks recognizes that excitement is generated 
through collective effort and not merely through the individual efforts of 
the teacher. 

Yet what are some of the other conditions necessary for the success 
of engaged pedagogy? I believe that the concept of the banality of evil 
discussed above suggests that educators need to take into account three 
fundamental conditions. The first condition is that teachers should not 
be content with clichés and stock phrases when eliciting student re- 
sponses. As we saw in the examples of Eichmann and Mr. Verloc, such 
use of clichés and hackneyed phrases usually means that a person is not 
thinking critically and personally about a situation. When my college 
students use such language, I often find that they have not really 
reflected on the meaning of a given cliché before using it. For example, 
when I ask my students about the meaning of equality, as one of the 
principles of democracy, a common response is that “all humans are 
created equal.” When I press them to explain in what sense human 
beings are, or should be, equal, many of them find it difficult to respond. 
My experience indicates that most students have not adequately re- 
flected on the difference between universal equality (as an ideal that is 
difficult to define) and legal, social, or political equality (which is a 
standard that democratic societies strive for). 

Moreover, I find that clichés and phrases are frequently used by 
students in order to artificially simplify a problem that is complex. Such 
language prevents students from viewing a problem from several per- 
spectives and hence from gaining a deeper understanding of the issue. To 
continue the previous example, most college students who are asked 
about the significance of equality in a democratic society are able to point 
to principles such as equal rights and equality of opportunity. However, 
many of these same students have not critically analyzed the various 
meanings of these principles. That is, they have never really thought 
about whether equality of opportunity means that everyone should get 
the exact same opportunities, regardless of differences of race, gender, 
nationality, and so forth. Or does it imply, on the other hand, that the 
government needs to intervene to give certain privileges to various 
sectors of society which historically have been discriminated against. In 
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short, my experience with college students indicates that while most of 
them are able to identify democratic principles such as equality, diver- 
sity, and freedom, they lack a deep understanding of what these prin- 
ciples denote and how they are related. I am not suggesting that this lack 
of understanding is a problem, but merely that students use clichés and 
stock phrases to evade addressing questions critically. Professors need 
to be mindful that when students use ready-made, common quotes, they 
usually do not have an adequate understanding of the issue. 

Another requirement for the success of engaged pedagogy is that 
educators should try to avoid inspiring the students’ blind devotion and 
admiration. This is because blind devotion and admiration stifles the 
students’ ability to both speak freely and to think independently and 
critically. Remember how the Russian’s complete loyalty to Kurtz leads 
him to support the actions of a monstrous criminal. Remember also how 
the Russian renounces his capacity to think critically and to speak openly 
because of his devotion to Kurtz. When such devotion exists in the 
classroom, the result is almost always that students’ voices are not heard 
and their ability to reflect on issues is diminished. 

More specifically, I would argue that a number of evils typically 
result from the wish to inspire the complete devotion of one’s students. 
First, since such teachers often focus on only one interpretation ofa text, 
its complexity and richness is significantly reduced, thereby depriving 
the students of a more complete picture of the work. Thus Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lear, for instance, are taught with the aim of uncovering 
the only true meaning that Shakespeare intended. Second, as bell hooks 
has recognized, teachers who demand the complete devotion of their 
students subscribe to pedagogical approaches that concern themselves 
only with the presence of the professor. This means that these professors 
do not acknowledge and appreciate the voices and contributions of 
students. Consequently, many students in their classes will refrain from 
speaking because they are afraid of giving the “wrong” answer. Finally, 
since in such a classroom environment there is no room for raising and 
evaluating different perspectives, critical and independent thit:xing 
suffers as well. Students in these classrooms are not encouraged to 
reflect on and critically respond to the issues and problems raised by the 
assigned texts. 

In order to prevent students from becoming blindly devoted to their 
teachers, engaged pedagogues must relate to their students with humil- 
ity. That is, engaged educators must not regard themselves as infallible 
and be genuinely open to the contributions and criticisms of their 
students. Freire provides a strong case for this point: 
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How can I dialogue if I am closed to—and even offended by the 
contribution of others? How can I dialogue if I am afraid of being 
displaced, the mere possibility causing me torment and weakness? Self- 
sufficiency is incompatible with dialogue. Men and women who lack 
humility (or have lost it) cannot come to the people, cannot be their 
partners in naming the world. Someone who cannot acknowledge 
himself to be as mortal as everyone else still has a long way to go before 
he can reach the point of encounter. At the point of encounter there are 
neither utter ignoramuses nor perfect sages; there are only people who 
are attempting together, to learn more than they now know.”’ 


Having humility does not mean that engaged educators do not wish 
to be appreciated and respected by their students. Appreciation and 
respect is something that all teachers should expect from their students 
provided that the teachers themselves are exhibiting these qualities. But 
desiring respect is very different from expecting students to relate to 
their teachers with complete devotion and admiration. The former 
implies that educators long for students who display an interest in 
learning and a willingness to grow; it does not suggest, however, that 
they want students to become infatuated with them. Unlike the desire 
for respect, the demand for devotion is aimed chiefly at the personal 
qualities of the teacher. In the latter case, my experience as well as that 
of my students’ indicates that there is usually no openness for raising and 
discussing muitiple perspectives and opposing viewpoints. Even when 
they elicit students’ responses, teachers who wish to inspire complete 
devotion are typically interested in presenting a single truth which they 
possess. 

The final condition for the success of engaged pedagogy derived from 
the concept of the banality of evil is that educators should cultivate an 
atmosphere of truthfulness and self-awareness in their classrooms. This 
is because, as Arendt and Conrad have shown, aclimate of falsehood and 
self-deception is one in which banality flourishes. It is logical, therefore, 
to conclude that thinking thrives in an atmosphere characterized by a 
commitment to honesty and self-examination. As opposed to an aura of 
falsehood and self-deception which enables people to evade the reality in 
which they are living, an atmosphere of truthfulness and self-awareness 
forces them to confront this reality. Put differently, in order to foster 
critical and independent thinking, it is necessary that both teachers and 
students be committed to what Freire calls “naming the world.” By 
“naming the world,” he means calling the world for what it is, or more 
precisely, disclosing the horrific, oppressive realities that we live in: 


Dialogue is the encounter, mediated by the world, in order to name the 
world. Hence, dialogue cannot occur between those who want to name 
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the world and those who do not wish this naming—between those who 
deny others the right to speak their word and those whose right to speak 
has been denied them. Those who have been denied their primordial 
right to speak their word must first reclaim this right and prevent the 
continuation of this dehumanizing aggression.”* 


Freire is correct in his assessment that genuine dialogue can only 
occur if all the participants in the encounter are committed to expose the 
reality for what itis. Ifsome ofthe participants wish to cover up an aspect 
of reality which they find offensive or threatening, it is not likely that 
they will be open to the viewpoints of others who want to clearly define 
this reality. I would add that thinking too is undermined in a dialogical 
situation in which the participants are not committed to critically 
examine themselves and their lives. My own experience suggests that 
when teachers and students are not willing to interrogate their under- 
lying opinions and beliefs, philosophical thinking and discussion can 
easily degenerate into a banal conversation. The example of Socrates 
also comes to mind. His unrelenting effort to examine his partners’ as 
well as his own most cherished opinions, enabled him to think clearly and 
accurately and not to fall prey to the misconceptions of his peers. His 
enthusiasm for philosophical inquiry generated an excitement for learn- 
ing in his partners and prevented the dialogue from becoming idle talk. 


Engaged educators should learn from the example of Socrates. They 
need to vigilantly confront prejudices and false conceptions as they arise 
in the classroom so that critical inquiry never turns into demagoguery or 
a chat session. They must be willing to question their most basic 
assumptions in order to illustrate the act of thinking and to encourage 
students to do the same. 
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As a prelude to examining the tidal shifts in American economics in 
the 1980s, and then proceeding to analyze where those shifts have 
steered the course of public schools and race relations in this country, I 
feel it appropriate to begin with a few personal reflections. Before I 
started teaching, my world was decidedly narrow in scope—I was raised 
in a rural Minnesota town, I attended the sheltered academic bastion of 
Northwestern University, and I volunteered to work with young people 
in the affluent northern suburbs of Chicago. While such environments 
proved comforting and life-affirming, these pleasant settings were a 
stark contrast to the places I worked after graduation. My outlook on 
education, racism, and the roots of social inequality in the United States 
began to change as I was shaped by my experiences in tough, impover- 
ished, gang-ridden schools like those in Chicago Heights and Indianapo- 
lis. In reading Richard A. Brosio’s A Radical Democratic Critique of 
Capitalist Education, I was impressed by how much of my emerging 
philosophy had been influenced by the catastrophic effect of capitalist 
imperatives on race relations in America and in America’s schools. In 
particular, I was disturbed by -what Brosio calls the social and economic 
U-turn of the Reagan Revolution. This complete surrender to the forces 
of capitalism was not (at least consciously) racially-motivated, but I was 
“in the trenches,” and I could see what was happening. In the urban 
school districts where I worked, the racial issue was clear and un- 
adorned, not hidden behind thinly-veiled references to “welfare queens,” 
and not buried beneath layers of political doublespeak in some economic 
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package which would benefit the wealthy and punish those without the 
clout of capital on their side This was not Jim Crow racism, but it was 
palpable and hurtful nonetheless. Author Steven A. Shull has called it “a 
kinder, gentler racism.” 

To be fair, it is inaccurate to assert that Ronald Reagan was swept 
into the White House in 1980 on a tide of racism, and it is not my 
contention that this occurred in any sort of overt or designed fashion. 
Nonetheless, the economic agenda of the Reagan administration, in 
appealing to people’s most selfish interests, created an “every man for 
himself” attitude in the country which effectively pulled the rug out from 
under society’s “have nots.” At first, Reagan himself did not believe that 
supply side economics would work He was eventually convinced, how- 
ever, when his advisors insisted that supply side economics provided 
something for everyone (except, it turned out, for those who had very 
little to start with) and could succeed without people having to make 
sacrifices (once again, with the exception of those who were least able to 
defend themselves against the ravages of the market). This was “no pain, 
lots of gain” economics, and despite the fact that it would mean spiraling 
budget deficits and the creation ofa virtually disenfranchised underclass 
mostly composed of people of color, Reagan soon became a convert. 
According to Garry Wills in Reagan’s America: 


Supply side was inconsistent with much of what Reagan had said over 
the years about economic theory; but it fit everything he believed about 
the American saga, about “what made us great” before there was any 
government to cripple the lone pioneer on the frontier. Supply side was 
cowboy economics - you get your free lunch by roping and throwing meat 
on the hoof, lassoing it with the Laffer curve. Any cowboy can do that 
on his own, so long as he is not obstructed by timid city folk in green 
eyeshades. (Wills, 365) 


Reagan may not have foreseen the social and racial consequences of 
allowing unfettered capitalism to run amok, but his failure to do so must 
bear at least some of the blame for the deterioration of America’s schools 
and inner-cities. 


Whether intended or not, racial strife and division began to grow as 
a result of Reaganomics. In the midst of the orgy of consumerism which 
characterized the 1980s, it was all well and good for Ronald Reagan to 
talk about trickle-down economics and to tell Horatio Alger tales about 
the triumphs of rugged American inclividualists, but for those in the 
society who lacked what Brosio refers to as “the privilege of white skin,” 
such platitudes were at best disingenuous, and at worst downright 
deceptive. As Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward have suggested, 
the mere fact that “formerly outcast and marginal people and groups 
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have been included within the system,” does not mean that such people 
will be able “to get at and alter the basic structural problems caused by 
the capitalist economy” (Brosio, 398). Indeed, by serving as the pointman 
for a total capitulation to the capitalist imperative, the Reagan Revolution 
did more than just increase profits for America’s wealthiest citizens; it also 
increased the disparity between rich and poor, leading to a disturbing 
polarization of America along class and race lines. Nowhere has this 
division been made more heartbreakingly apparent than in America’s 
public schools, where the wealthy (usually “white”) school districts are 
allowed to manipulate the system to their advantage, while urban school 
districts are regarded as “dead zones.” In the words of Jonathan Kozol: 


Liberal critics of the Reagan era sometimes note that social policy in the 
United States, to the extent that it concerns black children and poor 
children, has been turned back several decades. But this assertion, 
which is accurate as a description of some setbacks in the areas of 
housing, health, and welfare, is not adequate to speak about the 
present-day reality in public education. In public schooling, social 
policy has been turned back almost one hundred years. (Kozol, 4) 


It is small wonder, therefore, that so many urban school children fail to 
make education a priority in their lives. Despite their disadvantages (or 
perhaps because of them), they are able to intuitively and correctly 


discern that most politicians and policy-makers regard them as a waste 
of resources. According to the logic of economics in the 1980s and early 
1990s, it made sense to “give producers capital to produce with—through 
lower taxes, faster depreciation, less regulation, and other incentives,” 
but America’s children were a bad investment (Wills, 364). 

Although not all of the Reagan administration’s assaults on the 
underprivileged were a direct result of economic policy, most were at 
least predicated on allowing wealthy citizens to maintain their positions 
of power and influence, and several of these assaults were more blatantly 
discriminatory than anything to be found in supply side economics. In 
their appointments to key judicial and executive posts, in their callous 
declaration that poor children unable to afford a school lunch should be 
satisfied with ketchup as a vegetable, in their cuts to the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act in 1981, in their opposition to extending the 
Voting Rights Act in 1982, and in countless other ways, Reagan and his 
advisors displayed an astounding insensitivity when dealing with ra- 
cially-charged issues. The “gutting” of the O.B.R.A., for example, sent a 
message which, according to William Julius Wilson, revealed “the fed- 
eral government’s dramatic retreat from the Great Society programs of 
the 1960s” (Brosio, 399). Such decisions were to form the nexus of the 
Reagan U-turn. As Brosio points out: 
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Although the Reagan administration made rhetorical noises in support 
of “social issues,”...the policy agendas were dominated by the interests 
of the Market Right. These interests wanted the State to neutralize and 
dismantle those aspects of the welfare State and regulatory system 
which contributed to the bargaining power of labor and other popular 
groups. (Brosio, 15) 


In other words, restrictions on the market were to be relaxed, while 
restrictions on the rights of labor and minorities were to be commensu- 
rately intensified. Similarly, welfare to individuals was to become the 
favorite, all-purpose scapegoat of right-wing politicians, but welfare to 
big business was to become their most cherished cause. 

Another man would probably not have been able to institute such 
sweeping changes, especially when so many of the changes would prove 
harmful to large numbers of citizens. Reagan, however, was a clever 
enough politician to know that he could get away with harming people 
as long as he did not harm those with political and financial clout. Like 
the schoolyard bully, he quickly dlscovered that it was easier to beat up 
those who were incapable of fighting back. He also benefited by coming 
to power after the “malaise” of the Carter administration and the 
disgrace of Watergate. Whether by sheer luck or impeccable timing, he 
entered the White House at a time when the public was so starved for 
vibrant leadership that “his vast claims [that he embodied all of America] 
were made in ways that [conveyed] modesty, not megalomania,” and 
many people were unduly impressed with “the President’s almost preter- 
natural security, the lack of inner division that he [maintained] despite 
so much contained diversity” (Wills, 2). In addition, Reagan was able to 
effectively diffuse the race issue because, no matter how destructive his 
policies were, he always seemed to be just a likeable, average fellow. Yet 
Brosio, with help from James Miller, debunks this myth, reminding us 
that before he was a politician, Reagan was an actor with the ability to 
impersonate sincerity: 


...1t would be difficult to conclude that he was “a nice guy” if one took into 
account his inclinations, actions, or the company he kept. As Miller has 
written, “Here is a President who takes from the poor to give to the rich, 
ravages his own countryside...undermines the Bill of Rights, busts 
unions, props up murderous dictatorships, and is trying to turn the 
whole world into a sweat shop; and yet, whenever he appears, he has 
you thinking somehow that he’s ‘a nice guy.” But Reagan is nice as Iago 
is honest, i.e., he is adept at presenting himself as nice.... Like an 
effective television commercial, Reagan’s image “went down easy” and 
calmed the viewing audience. (Brosio, 249) 


Clearly, then, Reagan’s skills as a politician and an actor led to his 
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reputation as the “Teflon President” and helped to protect him from 
much-deserved criticism on his bungling of school reform, his failure to 
deal meaningfully with racial questions, and his facilitation of increased 
social stratification. 

There was another factor, however, which insulated Reagan from 
significant assaults on the race issue. He was, to put it simply, incapable 
of comprehending the polarizing effect of his own policies. Laurence I. 
Barrett, in Gambling with History, concludes that Reagan was “humane 
and totaily color-blind in his personal attitudes” and was therefore: 


...deeply offended by any suggestion that his conservative views might 
be tinged with racism. To him racial or religious bigotry was immoral, 
like Soviet Communism. He had proclaimed that idea for as long as he 
could remember. When events reminded him, as they occasionally did, 
that feelings and rhetoric were necessary but not sufficient to establish 
his bona fides, he would be puzzled, even hurt. (Barrett, 417) 


Consequently, no matter how racially-insensitive his politics appeared, 
few people charged that the President himselfhad racist tendencies. Due 
to Reagan’s honest (and naive) belief that America’s “playing field was 
level”—that a “crack baby” born to a single mother in an impoverished 
urban ghetto had the same chance for success as the male heir of a 
wealthy Anglo-Saxon corporate boss—his critics came to label him as 
“ethically asleep.” In other words, he may not have been aware of the 
desperate and terrible struggle of society’s underclass, but he should 
have been. Barrett illustrates Reagan’s difficulty in reconciling his vision 
of a Norman Rockwell America with the inconvenience of reality when 
he describes a public relations crisis which engulfed the White House in 
1982. Strong protests arose following the administration’s announcement 
that it would end the Internal Revenue Service’s role as an agent of school 
desegregation, and as usual Reagan was mystified by all the furor: 


The Justice Department would withdraw from a lawsuit on the issue 
pending before the U.S. Supreme Court. I.R.S. rules allowing the 
revocation of tax exemption once racial discrimination was demon- 
strated would be erased.... Over the weekend, the civil rights movement 
began to cry foul. The White House professed to be astonished over 
accusations of racism and the President could not understand the sharp 
reaction either. (Barrett, 415-16) 


Ironically, when Reagan’s spin doctors suggested he speak with a black 
government official to get the perspective of the African-American 
community on this issue, they realized with some dismay that “there 
were no blacks in senior posts in the White House, the Justice Depart- 
ment, [or] the Treasury” (Barrett, 416). 
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This absence of black inclusion among the policy-making voices of 
the Reagan White House is symptomatic of one of the greatest injustices 
of the Reagan era, specifically the unfair and unwarranted persecution 
of America’s public schools in the interest of capitalist hegemony. By 
seeking to eliminate the Department of Education, by blaming the public 
schools for society’s problems rather than working in partnership with 
the schools to solve these difficulties, and by attempting to assist 
segregation academies and schools affiliated with white fundamentalist 
churches while simulaneously cutting funds for urban districts, the 
members of the Reagan administration certainly succeeded in showing 
their “true colors.” The twin thrusts of educational reform during the 
Reagan years, and also during the presidential term of George Bush, 
were to privatize schools so that they might be operated as businesses, 
and to rely on volunteerism rather than taxes to provide needed services. 
The classic example of the latter is Bush’s “Thousand Points of Light” 
campaign. While Jonathan Kozol concedes that some of this volunteer 
help “is certainly of use,” he goes on to say that: 


..1t is effectively the substitution of a form of charity, which can be 
withheld at any time, for the more permanent assurances of justice; 
[and much of this volunteerism] is simply superficial and its worth 
absurdly overstated by the press. (Kozol, 80) 


Kozol proceeds to make a very persuasive case for adopting systemic, 
long-term solutions to help schools, rather than resorting to such stop- 
gap measures as “school partners.” An inner-city youngster may derive 
some minimal benefits from contact with a business volunteer, but at the 
end of the day, when the child returns to a rat-infested apartment and 
the volunteer goes home to the white suburbs, it is obvious that such 
solutions do not penetrate to the root of the problem. 

As for the issue of privatizing public schools, it is cynical indeed to 
suggest that the poor should stand idly by while government services are 
cut back and then plead for guidance from the very “businessmen who 
lobbied for such cuts” (Kozol, 82). The problem with running schools like 
businesses, of course, is that schools are not businesses and children are 
not commodities. In Kozol’s eloquent words: 


...hope cannot be marketed as easily as blue jeans. Human liberation 
doesn’t often come this way - from mass hypnosis. Certain realities— 
race and class and caste—are there, and they remain. “The same bank 
presidents who offer gifts to help our segregated schools,” a mother in 
Chicago said, “are the ones who have assured their segregation by 
redlining neighborhoods like these for 30 years, and they are the ones 
who send their kids to good schools in Winnetka and who vote against 
the equalizing plans to give our public schools more money. Why should 
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we trust their motives? They may like to train our children to be good 
employees. That would make their businesses more profitable. Do they 
want to see our children taking corporate positions from their children? 
If they gave our kids what their kids have, we might earn enough to 
move into their neighborhoods.” (Kozol, 81) 


The horrifying implication of this statement is plain. The problem is not 
that the government is unable to help public schools, but that it is 
unwilling to do so. If one needs convincing that the “powers that be” have 
a vested interest in keeping the vast majority of black school children in 
metaphorical chains, one need look no further than the Reagan-Bush 
school “reforms,” which essentially guaranteed that the privileged would 
continue to receive more privileges and that the disadvantaged would 
continue to receive more disadvantages. 

Another example of the Reagan administration’s careless disregard 
for racial equations surfaced during the controversial Bob Jones case in 
1982. The religious wing of the New Right was incensed that the Internal 
Revenue Service during the Ford and Carter administrations had denied 
tax-exempt status to schools which were found to be practicing racial 
discrimination. Those who proposed putting a halt to the I.R.S.’s “uncon- 
stitutional regulatory vendetta,” found their test case in Bob Jones 
University of Greenville, South Carolina. Some of Reagan’s advisors 
urged him to strike a blow against the infringement of religious freedom 
by defending the fundamentalist Christian school, its policy against 
interracial dating, and its enrollment of “about a dozen yellow and black 
students (out of 6,300)” (Barrett, 418). Others cautioned him to support 
the I.R.S. which had maintained since 1971 that Bob Jones University 
practiced discrimination, as evidenced by such patently offensive school 
regulations as “students who date outside their own race will be ex- 
pelled” (Detlefsen, 123). No doubt Reagan was amazed that his ultimate 
decision to back Bob Jones University created a chorus of condemnation, 
and he probably continued to be amazed right up until 1983 when, by a 
vote of eight to one, the Supreme Court: 


... approved the I.R.S. policy on tax exemptions for private schools. In his 
opinion for the majority, Chief Justice Burger repeatedly defended the 
I.R.S. action on the theory that racial discrimination is contrary to 
“national public policy, [and that]...although a ban on intermarriage or 
interracial dating applies to all races, decisions of this Court firmly 
establish that discrimination on the basis of racial affiliation and 
association is a form of racial discrimination.” (Detlefsen, 123-24) 


The fact that the White House later changed its story to suggest that 
Reagan had not been involved in the actual formulation of policy on this 
issue did little to dispel the growing feeling among most African Ameri- 
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cans that they had an enemy in the Oval Office. The handling of the Bob 
Jones affair had depicted Reagan as “either having sold out the civil 
rights movement knowingly, or having been so out of touch that he 
foolishly approved a bad decision by his staffers” (Barrett, 820). In 
addition to concerns about Reaganomics, which most minorities “felt 
gave them short shrift, the Administration seemed to miss few opportu- 
nities to ignore the wishes of blacks” (Barrett, 821). 

While the rebirth of racial discrimination in America’s schools 
during the 1980s was not blatant, nor was it a sudden, overnight event, 
the accumulation of Bob Jones-type incidents created a milieu in which 
the Reagan-Bush trademark of a “kinder, gentler racism” could gradu- 
ally begin to take hold (Shull, 4). Brosio posits that this shift in attitudes, 
if not conspiratorial, was at least a deliberate attempt by Reagan and the 
power elite to “restore hierarchy and domination”: 


We have come to understand that on educational sites conservative 
reaction intervenes against the possibilities of a more equitable, egali- 
tarian, and democratic distribution of wealth, power, and access. The 
restoration means redistribution from the bottom and middle to the 
top. It is clear that the conservative restoration discourse has chosen 
words and dichotomies such as “quality versus equality”; furthermore, 
this reaction poses as the defender of “high standards” and especially 
of “excellence.” (Brosio, 11) 


This “redistribution” of wealth and privilege from the poor to the rich 
continued well into Reagan’s second term, when he could easily have 
redeemed himself for some of his earlier stances regarding education and 
racial issues. But even as late as 1988, Reagan vetoed the Civil Rights 
Restoration bill, although he knew that his “veto of this popular bill 
[would be] overridden by both houses of Congress just five days later.” In 
the final analysis, Reagan “left a substantial civil rights legacy, but it was 
quite different from that of his predecessors” (Shull, 3-4). He and his 
successor recast civil rights to a degree not seen since Lyndon Johnson, 
yet they did so in a regressive and destructive fashion. From the 
jaundiced perspective of those who tried in vain to protest the twelve 
years of civil rights and educational abuses during the Reagan and Bush 
administrations, the most significant accomplishment of the era was 
that the adherents of the New Right successfully blamed the plight of the 
public schools on everyone but themselves—the liberals were at fault for 
pandering to minorities, the welfare system was at fault for eroding 
family values, big government was at fault for removing decision- 
making from local school districts, and teachers were at fault for not 
doing their jobs well. Somehow, in all their discourse, the conservatives 
failed to mention that from the moment the Reagan Revolution sold its 
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soul to the vengeful god of unfettered capitalism, minorities and families 
and public schools were already defeated. 

To provide a more comprehensive description of Reagan’s attacks on 
the schools and minorities would probably require several volumes, but 
it must be mentioned briefly that two of his primary targets were the 
departments of Labor and Education (naturally, he did not propose cuts 
in the departments of Defense or Commerce). By restricting the power 
of organized labor and simultaneously attempting to obliterate the 
Department of Education, Reagan did little to portray himself as an ally 
of the average worker. In a similar manner, his political appointments 
were tinged with class and race bias, but Reagan had learned that: 

...unlike Goldwater’s 1964 campaign, racial conservatism was no longer 

a liability—in fact, it was a clear asset. Reagan and Bush consistently 

stressed the costs to white America for civil rights enforcement; more- 

over, the liberal Democrats were blamed for these costs. (Brosio, 421) 


The cynical nomination of Clarence Thomas, who had benefited from 
racial quotas but now conveniently opposed them, was one such appoint- 
ment. When he was named as head of the Equal Employment Opporiu- 
nity Commission (and later to the United States Supreme Court) there 
was a wave of criticism “from civil rights ieaders, who charged that out 
of many qualified blacks, the administration came up with poor nomi- 


nees” (Shull, 112). Reagan’s critics were not much happier with the 
appointment of William French Smith to head the Justice Department. 
Smith had once stated publicly that, “Congress has a right to limit the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court” as applied to affirmative 
action and other racially-sensitive issues. Nor were most observers 
pleased with Smith’s successor, Edwin Meese, who “also redirected the 
Justice Department’s civil rights actions” (Shull, 112). Another contro- 
versial Reagan appointee was Clarence Pendleton, a conservative black 
who opposed affirmative action and related social programs. Pendleton’s 
nomination to the Civil Rights Commission drew fire not only for the 
nominee’s political views, but also because the appointment coincided 
with Reagan’s “firing of members who had criticized [his] administration’s 
civil rights policies” (Shull, 114). Sadly, the ultimate result of the 
Pendleton appointment was the increased politicization of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Finally, there is little doubt that the momentum of the Civil Rights 
movement has been stalled, and perhaps even derailed, by the forces 
which were unleashed during the Reagan Revolution. While it would be 
erroneous to claim that African Americans are without opportunity in 
this country, it is equally erroneous to contend that “the playing field is 
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level.” Indeed, it is the capitalist imperative (and not the “welfare state 
so popularly scapegoated in conservative discourse) which has caused 
extensive damage to the public schools and to the state of race relations 
in America. How has this happened? By creating one class of fabulously 
wealthy individuals and another of permanently disadvantaged poor, 
and by virtually eliminating the middle class—the conduit by which 
America’s poorer citizens could once dream of finding success—the 
monster of capital has once again given rise to a disturbing racial divide 
in the United States. This racism may be less ugly than that which 
prevailed prior to the Civil Rights movement, but as recent events have 
demonstrated, it is just as deep and just as destructive. 
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on a Faustian Theme 
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Friedrich Nietzsche’s second and third Untimely Meditations, “On 
the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life” and “Schopenhauer as 
Educator,” are early works; both were written in 1874 during his 
formative period when he had only one other work, The Birth of Tragedy 
(1872), to his credit. The former meditation is a harsh critique of what 
later came to be called historicism, while the latter meditation pays 
homage to and celebrates Nietzsche’s most influential teacher, Arthur 
Schopenhauer. The relative independence of these two meditations, 
though, is only ostensible; they are, I want to argue, united by a 
fundamental concern for education. The second meditation articulates a 
diagnosis of modern educational pathologies and the cultural patholo- 
gies they represent, and the third meditation recommends certain cures 
illustrated through Schopenhauer. Moreover, Nietzsche’s attitude to- 
wards and treatment of education in these two early works are shaped 
by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s Faust, and to the extent that higher 
education remains Faustian, Nietzsche’s meditations on the problem of 
education and culture remain timely. Many of his problems with educa- 
tion and culture continue to be our problems. 

In “On the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life,” Nietzsche 
attempts to “depict a feeling by which [he is] constantly tormented.”! The 
source of his torment is the failure of his age to strike a healthy balance 
between living historically and living unhistorically. Animals, Nietzsche 
tells us, have no memory and no sense of history, and so live completely 
unhistorically; that is, animals live only in the contentment of the 
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present moment. Humans, however, have both memory and a sense of 
history, and so are capable of living historically. Humans live between 
the horizons of past and future, and organize themselves and their 
actions in light of both. Our ability to live historically elevates us above 
a mere animal existence, yet involves the risk that an individual or even 
an entire culture may become paralyzed by memories or awareness of 
previous failures and suffering. In other words, to live unhistorically, 
without memory is to be too base, too animalistic, while to live histori- 
cally, with memory is to be debilitated by an acute awareness of our 
finitude and imperfectibility. Either life is an illness for Nietzsche 
because “the unhistorical and the historical are necessary in equal 
measure for the health of an individual, of a people and of a culture.” 

Given that the unhistorical is anthropologically prior to the histori- 
cal—the unhistorical is our native state—our task as Nietzsche sees it is 
to employ history in the service of life. To this end he identifies three 
different species of history, the alternate and occasional use of which is 
most conducive to human flourishing. Monumental history attends to 
great individuals and great deeds, and teaches us that “the greatness 
that once existed was in any event once possible and may thus be possible 
again.”’ Antiquarian history inspires veneration of tradition which 
elevates individuals or an entire nation above wretched conditions, and 
lastly, critical history examines and condemns obsolete aspects of the 
past in the interest of the present. 

What does all this talk of history have to do with the ills of education, 
though? Nietzsche thinks his age, modern Germany (and all of modern 
Europe for that matter), is gravely ill. The illness is not simply that 
history is not employed in the service of life as Nietzsche recommends, 
but rather that history is increasingly employed in the disservice of life. 
For the first time in history, history itself is seen as an object of scientific 
study. The demand that history should be a science is motivated by a 
desire to know, not a desire to enhance life, and the scientific study of 
history is pursued by a select few scholars. In other words, the scientific 
conception of history removes history (and so its services) from the 
domain of every individual, and relegates history to scholars who pervert 
history into a static, lifeless corpus of knowledge. Scientific historians 
seek objective historical facts and truths simply for the sake of accumu- 
lating and storing them. The result is that scholars of history (and of all 
“scientific” disciplines) become solpisistic and develop, as Nietzsche puts 
it, “an interior which fails to correspond to any exterior and an exterior 
which fails to correspond to any interior.”* The exaggerated inner world 
of the scholar becomes a warehouse of information and abstractions 
which fail to transform the outside world, or even to translate into action. 
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The motto of this weakened scholarly personality, Nietzsche reveals, is 
“fiat veritas, pereat vita” (let truth prevail though life perish). In short, 
the organic relationship between history and life has been fractured. 

Nietzsche argues that all scholars suffer from some form of the 
historicism that plagues scholars of history. The scholar, he says, is “a 
solitary man of knowledge,” a “walking encyclopedia,” a “pure thinker 
who only look{s] on at life,”* who has “lost and destroyed his instincts” 
and “feels in abstractions.” After the founding of the University of 
Berlin in 1811, the modern research university developed in Germany 
during Nietzsche’s lifetime, and universal education transmitted the 
scholars’ sickness to the wider population. Nietzsche claims that this age 
“suffers from this universal education” precisely because universal 
education makes its students sick. “There are no personalities to be seen, 
let alone free personalities,” Nietzsche laments, “nothing but anxiously 
muffled up identical people.”’’ In his ossified age, Nietzsche seriously 
asks whether “there [are] still human beings...or perhaps only think- 
ing-, writing-, and speaking-machines.”'* In Nietzsche’s eyes, the 
objective detachment of the scholar plagues us all. 

Nietzsche holds that individuals and culture stand in dialectical 
relation to one another. Consequently, this sickness of individuals 
infects their culture, understood as the “unity of artistic style in all the 
expressions of the life of a people.”'* Nietzsche’s nineteenth-century 
German culture of knowledge is, he says, a “noisy sham-culture,”” “not 
areal culture at all but only a kind of knowledge of culture; it has an idea 
of and feeling for culture but no true cultural achievement emerges from 
them.” Such a culture then militates against the production of genuine 
human beings, which Nietzsche sees as the goal of real culture. Ulti- 
mately, a certain excess of history and the popularization of science 
undermine the health of individuals, culture, and humanity by prevent- 
ing humans from feeling and acting unhistorically. 

German education is the bridge between the second and third 
meditations. At the end of the second meditation Nietzsche is most 
concerned with German students. The innocence and malleability of 
youth make students most vulnerable to being poisoned by scholars. The 
typical university education of Nietzsche’s Germany produces scholars, 
scientists, civil servants, money-makers and “historical-aesthetic cul- 
tural philistine[s],”!’ but not human beings. Students learn neither to 
employ history in the service of life, nor even to live. Heads are crammed 
with facts and ideas derived from “highly indirect knowledge of past ages 
and peoples, not from direct observation of life.”'* In short, knowledge 
and science have come to dominate life. Youth, however, in virtue of its 
vitality, courage and honesty, also offers the most hope for the eventual 
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ennoblement of humanity. To attain that goal genuine educators such as 
Schopenhauer are needed. 

“Schopenhauer as Educator” begins with a question; “how can we 
find ourselves again,”' Nietzsche asks, how can we escape the dialectical 
bind between culture and individuals discussed above, given the perni- 
cious vacuousness of higher learning? The solution lies not in the 
doctrines of Schopenhauer, not in what he explicitly taught, but rather 
in the education provided by his person. 

Schopenhauer is a worthy educator of humanity for three different 
kinds of reasons. First, his character possesses three fundamental 
virtues: simplicity and honesty in thought and life, cheerfulness in the 
face of misery, and steadfastness. Schopenhauer wrote and lived genu- 
inely and for himself, he remained cheerful and passionate despite the 
criticism and malice of his contemporaries (especially Hegel), and he 
endured life while committed to a deeply pessimistic philosophy. Sec- 
ondly, Schopenhauer triumphed over constitutional dangers. His soli- 
tary life did not lead to despair, he endured a philosophy that holds that 
the world is fundamentally irrational and meaningless, and he lived with 
an agonizing tension between the intense genius he felt himself respon- 
sible to cultivate for the improvement of humanity, and a burning longing 
for the peace offered by the denial of the will his philosophy recommends. 
Lastly, he triumphed over the perilous dangers of his age. As a youth he 
knew there was something higher and purer in life than what he saw in 
the life of his time, and he knew that to live and be truthful is to suffer and 
so avoided the petty diversions of his day—security, ease, honor, ro- 
mance—lest they diminish his suffering. Nietzsche “profit[s] from a 
philosopher only insofar as he can be an example,”” and Schopenhauer 
serves as an example of a human being in a less-than-human age. 

How, though, does the example of Schopenhauer as an educator 
translate into practical activity? Nietzsche suggests that the historicism 
and scientism he despises are motivated by a chronic psychological 
illness. The scholar is unable to live, to endure life as a flesh and blood 
human being, and consequently escapes into impotent historical facts 
and scientific knowledge. Self-knowledge is avoided by and replaced 
with knowledge of the world. Schopenhauer the exemplar teaches us not 
to be Schopenhauer, but to be like Schopenhauerian humans: honest 
(above all with oneself), simple, cheerful, resolute, independent, coura- 
geous and opposed to one’s age in a struggle against that which prevents 
us from being Schopenhauerian humans and for human ennoblement in 
a genuine culture. “Your educators,” Nietzsche reminds us, “can be only 
your liberators.””! Schopenhauer as educator liberates us from education 
and thus restores our health. 
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“On the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life” and 
“Schopenhauer as Educator” contain no less than twenty-six explicit 
references to Goethe, many of which concern his Faust. Moreover, the 
former meditation begins with a quotation by Goethe: “In any case, I 
hate everything that merely instructs me without augmenting or di- 
rectly invigorating my activity.”” This raises the question of Goethe’s 
influence on these two early meditations. 

Asa philologist, Nietzsche would have been familiar with the ancient 
origins of the Faust idea. Nietzsche’s Zarathustra is the Greek form of 
Zoroaster, the founder of the ancient Persian religion Zoroastrianism. In 
the second century c.e., Mani, a Persian fanatic, established Manichaeism. 
Although Mani was eventually crucified by his Zoroastrian enemies, 
Manichaeism spread throughout the Ancient Mediterranean, and in the 
fourth century c.e. Augustine speaks at length of Faustus, the leading 
Manichee of his age. Bishop Faustus, Augustine observes in his Confes- 
sions, “was a great decoy of the devil and many people were trapped by 
his charming manner of speech.” “He was very well versed in all the 
higher forms of learning and particularly in the liberal sciences.”” As a 
good European, Nietzsche also would have been familiar with the more 
recent history of Faust. Matriculation records of Heidelberg University in 
1509 indicate that Johann Faust was affiliated with the university, and it 
is with him that the modern Faust tale begins.™ Faust then develops at the 
hands of numerous authors, Marlowe, Lessing, Klinger and Schink just to 
name a few, until it culminates in Goethe’s masterpiece. 

Goethe clearly exercised great influence on Nietzsche, especially on 
the early Nietzsche; Nietzsche’s understanding of human freedom as 
individuality, his insistence that humans are their deeds, and his view 
that individuals must be understood developmentally all stem from 
Goethe. But, aside from Nietzsche’s frequent references to Goethe and 
his Faust, aside from his familiarity with the long Faust tradition, and 
aside from Goethe’s general influence on Nietzsche, why read the second 
and third Untimely Meditations in the light of Goethe’s Faust? 

The central reason is that in these meditations Nietzsche attempts 
to diagnose the sickness of his age as reflected in chronically ill scholars. 
Goethe’s Faust is both a scholar and also in many ways the incarnation 
of (Nietzsche’s description of) modern German character. Faust, Part I, 
which Goethe published in 1808, begins with an expression of the title 
character’s demoralization: 


I have, alas, studied philosophy, 
Jurisprudence and medicine, too, 

And, worst of all, theology 

With keen endeavor, through and through— 
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And here I am, for all my lore, 
The wretched fool I was before.” 


Faust the scholar seeks enlightenment and understanding, yet his deep 
dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of conventional learning leads him 
to the brink of suicide and later to what one commentator has aptly called 
“forbidden and dangerous avenues of inquiry,””° magic and a wager with 
Mephistopheles. Ultimately, Faust is saved by divine grace and enters 
Heaven, but not before seduction, murder, and disastrous suffering 
make this philosophical drama a tragedy. 

Goethe and Nietzsche both recognize that Faust experiences the 
existential dilemma between being and knowing that plagues us moderns. 
The real tragedy for Nietzsche, though, is that Faust desires an under- 
standing of, and insight into the human condition at the expense of 
simply living as a human being. Faust’s laudable hunger for life and his 
eventual renunciation of the knowledge he once sought elevate him 
above the listless Nietzschean scholar; but, both are plagued by the lack 
of wisdom to set bounds to knowledge and desire, and by the inability to 
endure themselves and the ambiguities and paradoxes of life. Faust 
famously claims that “In the beginning was the Act,”” but for him and the 
Nietzschean scholar the pure, unhistorical act is no more. “He who would 
live according to Schopenhauer,” Nietzsche concludes with a sense of 


irony, “would probably seem more like a Mephistopheles than a Faust.””* 

Unfortunately, Nietzsche’s concern for the ossification of scholars 
and the debasement of higher education remains timely in our thor- 
oughly unhistorical age ofinformation and intellectual commodification. 
The task of education according to Nietzsche is self-realization through 
the fullest cultivation of one’s intellectual powers. He himself teaches us 
the continued importance of this old lesson in the service of life. 
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Rousseau 
and Political Piety 


Jon M. Fennell 
Citoyen: Enfant de 1776 


The essential role of piety in establishing and preserving politics is 
a recurring theme in the history of political philosophy. Characteristi- 
cally, Jean-Jacques Rousseau elucidates the religious basis of political 
order in a dramatic fashion. In this essay we will examine Rousseau’s 
account of the dependence of politics on divine authority, with special 
regard to how the matter is addressed in the Social Contract. 


The Legislator 


In his 1843 essay, “On the Jewish Question,” Karl Marx credits 
Rousseau with a clear understanding of what is required to secure 
“political man.” As evidence, he cites Chapter vii, Book II of the Social 
Contract: 


Whoever dares to undertake the founding of a nation must feel himself 
capable of changing, so to speak, human nature and transforming each 
individual who is in himself a complete and isolated whole, into a part 
of something greater than himself from which he somehow derives his 
life and existence, [Marx here omits aclause] substituting a limited and 
moral existence for physical and independent existence. Man must be 
deprived of his own powers and given alien powers which he cannot use 
without the aid of others.! 


Chapter vii, entitled “The Legislator,” occurs between chapters entitled 
“The Law” and “The People.” At the close of the chapter on the law, 
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Rousseau declares that two facts give rise to the need for the Legislator: 
(1) “(IJndividuals see the good they reject”, and (2) “[T he public wills the 
good it does not see.”” From this he concludes, “All stand equally in need 
of guidance.” And finally, “This makes a legislator necessary.”® 

The Legislator, then, is a response to a problem of education. The 
answer to this problem is a kind of understanding. Whether it is 
knowledge remains to be seen. 

What is clear is that the Legislator possesses knowledge. Of what does 
he have knowledge? To begin with, he knows human nature. And, because 
he knows human nature, he also knows politics. The Legislator knows the 
art and science of politics in a way that most people do not, and cannot. 

Of course, the Legislator of the Social Contract is the creation of 
Rousseau, so the attributes of the former also belong to the author. The 
book is ranked among the greatest texts on political things. It is not 
commonly acknowledged, however, that it presents two different types 
of theoretical teaching. First, it offers what we might call “philosophical” 
political theory. The book’s subtitle is “Principles of Political Right.” The 
treatise, especially in its description of the General Will, is an outline of the 
conditions that must obtain for political authority to be legitimate. Second, 
Rousseau in the Social Contract gives us what might be called “practical” 
theory, i.e., advice on how to establish and preserve a regime. Here we 
learn what is necessary for any state, legitimate or not, to survive. 

The most prominent feature of the passage cited by Marx is Rousseau’s 
recognition that establishment of a new order requires a transformation 
of human nature. But Marx’s selection from Rousseau stops short of the 
brutally frank upshot of the Legislator’s function: Man’s “natural re- 
sources,” says Rousseau, must be “annihilated.”* What does this mean? 
How can it be squared with the paean to nature found in the Discourse 
on Inequality? To answer these questions we must leave Chapter vii to 
take a look at Rousseau’s position on a larger scale. 


The General Will and the New Nature’ 


In the Social Contract Rousseau says very little about the state of 
nature. In Book I, however, he refers to three kinds of liberty, one of 
which—natural liberty—is possessed by the inhabitants of the primitive 
natural condition. On Rousseau’s account, nothing more is implied by 
this form of liberty than that man exists for himself. He is dependent 
solely upon the impersonal rule of nature: Man is entirely, but simply, 
subject to natural necessity. 

The second type of liberty discussed by Rousseau is civil liberty. Civil 
liberty becomes possible following passage out of the state of nature into 
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society. Rousseau says, “What man loses by the social contract is his 
natural liberty and an unlimited right to everything he tries to get and 
succeeds in getting; what he gains is civil liberty and the proprietorship 
of all he possesses.” Natural liberty is limited only by the strength of the 
individual; civil liberty is limited (and guaranteed) by the law. Moreover, 
man, in passing out of the state of nature, becomes a moral being. “The 
passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a very 
remarkable change in man, by substituting justice for instinct in his 
conduct, and giving his actions the morality they formerly lacked.”’ The 
innocent primitive of the natural setting has now become knowledgeable, 
capable of right and wrong, and, most important, conscious of himself. 

The stage is now set to examine the third category: moral liberty. 
After describing the transition from the natural state to civil society, 
Rousseau declares: 


We might, over and above all this, add, to what man acquires in the civil 
state, moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master of himself; for 
the mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while obedience to a law which 
we prescribe to ourselves is liberty.*® 


Moral liberty, then, is acquiescence to self-imposed rules. And where 
civil liberty allows us to do all but what is proscribed, moral liberty 
prescribes what we must do. 

In Chapter vii, Book I of the Social Contract Rousseau makes one of 
the most provocative statements in all of political philosophy: 


In order then that the social compact may not be an empty formula, it 
tacitly includes the undertaking which alone can give force to the rest, 
that whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be compelled to do 
so by the whole body. This means nothing less than he will be forced to 
be free....° 


This is a shocking phrase. But a deeper consideration of moral liberty 
reveals that Rousseau’s suggestion is not as outlandish as it at first 
glance appears. 

The idea that man be forced to be free is a response to a critical 
problem in democratic theory that is at the center of Rousseau’s political 
writings. He says, 


The problem is to find a form of association which will defend and 
protect with the whole common force the person and goods of each 
associate, and in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself, and remain as free as before.'° 


This, he goes on to say, is the problem to which the Social Contract (and, 
we might add, the notion of moral liberty) provides the solution. 
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Despite the amorality and non-rationality of the inhabitants living 
in the primitive natural condition, Rousseau ardently strove to reestab- 
lish certain ofits features. More specifically, he lamented the loss of three 
primary constituents of natural existence: oneness of man with external 
nature, equilibrium between our wants and the power to satisfy them, 
and, above all, the psychological condition (unity, simplicity, and har- 
mony) resulting from the first two. But Rousseau openly announced the 
impossibility (and undesirability) of a return to the state of nature. So, if 
the liberty and other virtues of the natural state are to be enjoyed today, 
they must be had in the post-primitive condition, i.e., in civil society. 

But while existence in civil society is necessary and is a prerequisite 
for moral liberty, it is unfortunately true that the inhabitants of most 
societies have not been free or happy. Throughout history men have been 
reduced to slavery and, with rare exceptions, have been worse off than 
if they had remained in the state of nature. 

The properly constituted political order is to solve the problem posed 
by Rousseau. Under its jurisdiction man will gain the optimum blend of 
the natural virtues and the benefits available only in society; he will be 
protected and defended by the whole body, but will obey only himself and 
remain as free as he was in nature. 

Rousseau defines moral liberty as obedience to self-imposed ratio- 
nally determined laws. This alone makes one master of himself. How is 
this liberty integrated into the social fabric such that the problem which 
occasioned the Social Contract is solved? At this point Rousseau’s notion 
of the General Will is key. In brief, the laws to which we must submit if 
we are to be free are embodied in the General Will. When we obey the 
General Will we are free. But, given the definition of moral liberty, it 
follows that there must be some correlation between the “self” of “self- 
imposed,” and the General Will. 

The necessary connection between law and the individual is made by 
positing the “real will”"' of man, or what Rousseau calls the “constant 
will” of the members of the State.'* Reference to a real or constant will 
allows us to make sense of Rousseau’s recommendation that man be 
forced to be free. The real or constant will of man is his wish (perhaps 
unbeknownst to him) to be law-abiding even when he is not.'* When one 
fails to obey, he is not free, and the coercion which ensures one’s 
compliance secures his freedom. '* 

Our discomfort with this formulation may be attenuated by the 
recognition that there is an “extended self” implicit in the notion of moral 
liberty. When one is truly free, says Rousseau, one is obeying only 
oneself, but we must understand that when many persons are free each 
is obeying the same self. That is, the more extensive entity is present (at 
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least potentially) in all of us, but it has an identity that transcends any 
of our particularities. 

Up to now we have been discussing the conceptions of liberty present 
in the Social Contract and suggested by Rousseau’s first two discourses. 
Turning to Emile we again find liberty discussed, but in different terms. 

In what is perhaps the most important passage in Emile, Rousseau 
summarizes the view of freedom that dominates that book: “The truly 
free man wants only what he can do and does what he pleases.”® 
Freedom, then, consists of a balance between desire (or will) and power. 
A person who cannot do what he desires is not free; but neither is one who 
desires what is impossible.'® 

The idea of self-sufficiency is at the center of this view of freedom. For 
example, young people whose desires exceed their powers are not free. 
But this condition of dependence is not restricted to children. Indeed, as 
Rousseau passionately argues in the first and second Discourses, society 
has undermined human freedom by creating a host of desires and needs 
which are insidious and enervating as well as inherently insatiable. 

Prior to social existence man was free—from the kinds of dependence 
fostered by society. But there are two kinds of dependence: dependence 
on things and dependence on people. Dependence on people comes with 
society and indeed has characterized all prior and existing social set- 
tings. Dependence on things, however, exists prior to society and marks 
the condition of man in nature. So, if man is truly free in nature, freedom 
must be compatible with this form of dependence. And this is Rousseau’s 
view: “Dependence on things, since it has no morality, is in no way 
detrimental to freedom and engenders no vices.”"” 

But while social existence has always in the past necessitated a 
dependence on people and has been marked by oppression and unhappi- 
ness, this need not be the case in the future. Itis significant that in Emile, 
as part of the discussion of freedom and dependence, there is mention of 
the General Will and the system described in the Sociai Contract.'* 
Emile calls for freedom in the form of a harmony between power and 
desire. Lack of such harmony results in dependence. Dependence on 
things is not harmful, however, and the individual will adjust his desires 
once this imbalance is recognized. Dependence on people, on the other 
hand, is dangerous and degrading, and since it is fostered by social 
existence, in order to abolish it and to attain true freedom, a form of 
society where all dependence on people is replaced by a dependence on 
things is necessary. We cannot return to the state of nature. What we can 
do, however, is establish a society wherein a dependence on things, not 
people, is the rule, and this is precisely the outstanding quality of the 
system described in the Social Contract. 
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Our very existence in society is an indication that we cannot satisfy 
our needs without the assistance of others. Rousseau’s task is to ensure 
that the dependence implicit here is on a thing, not on other people. The 
General Will is posited in order to allow this to happen. The result is that 
in the properly constituted society one obeys the impersonal and trans- 
individual General Will and not the dicta ofone or several persons. In this 
fashion we enjoy the benefits of both nature and society: “The freedom 
which keeps man exempt from vices [is] joined to morality which raises 
him to virtue.”’® That is, we are freed from the evil-producing depen- 
dence (on people) found in all other societies without relinquishing the 
morality and freedom possible only in a social setting. 

Critics of Rousseau are apt at this point to cry “foul!” They remind us 
that Rousseau is primarily concerned with preserving the order of nature 
and legitimately point to Emile and other works for substantiation. Next, 
they assert that nothing is more natural than man’s lawless condition in 
the state of nature. But in the Social Contract (and in the notion of moral 
liberty as well) Rousseau exalts the status of law and various restraints 
which are absent in nature. Therefore, Rousseau is inconsistent. 

The error in this argument is that it fails to understand Rousseau’s 
use of the term “natural.” Responding in Emile to a hypothetical critique 
of his educational strategies, he states, 


I will be told that I abandon nature. I do not believe that at all. It chooses 
its instruments and regulates them according to need, not to opinion. 
Now, needs change according to the situation of men. There is a great 
difference between the natural man living in the state of nature and the 
natural man living in the state of society.”° 


The first thing we should note here is that entrance into society is not 
necessarily a departure from nature. Indeed, it is possible for natural 
man to exist in a variety of settings but, of course, what constitutes 
“natural” varies with the setting. 

Rousseau pointedly disagrees with Aristotle’s view that man is by 
nature a political animal—that man was originally political. Neverthe- 
less, Rousseau is able to claim that a natural bond connects members of 
a community to each other and to the community as a whole. Here we 
note a second meaning of “natural,” one we may refer to as the dynamic 
sense of the term. Man is a political being provided that his nature be 
equated with his potential. Thus, when Rousseau speaks of the natural 
order and calls for its establishment, he need not (and is not) counseling 
aresurrection of our brute forebears and the conditions under which they 
lived.”' Instead he is asking us to exercise our faculties in order to become 
the kind of beings we are capable of becoming.”? The establishment of 
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moral liberty, although it does follow upon a departure from the state of 
nature, is not arenunciation of the natural order. Quite the contrary. Life 
under the General Will, in addition to serving as aresponse to the central 
problem of democratic theory, constitutes the apotheosis of political life: 
An elevated moral condition congruent with, and sharing in the author- 
ity of, Nature. 


Education: The Cornerstone 


We see, then, that Rousseau’s use of the concept “natural” is complex, 
and that the annihilation of the natural endowment of man mentioned 
in Book II of the Social Contract may in fact lead to the advent of a new 
order of nature or, more properly, to the advent of a neo-natural order. 
In what does the de-naturing of man consist? Essentially, it is an 
eradication of the independence of natural freedom, and ultimately gives 
rise to a different sense of identity—a new (extended) selfhood. Earlier 
we discussed the new “self” in the context of moral freedom and the 
General Will. What commands our attention as we return to Book II, 
Chapter vii is the means through which the Legislator secures this new 
sense of selfhood—and why he has recourse to the methods he employs. 
Let us begin with the latter issue. 


Rousseau reminds us that under the “fundamental compact” within 
which individuals come together to form political life, we are obligated to 
follow only the General Will. But the Legislator, at the beginning, is only 
a particular will. Moreover, we can know whether a particular will is 
consistent with the General Will only through “the free vote of the 
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people.”*? Therefore, in securing the changes in man required to estab- 
lish the just regime, the Legislator could legitimately act only after 
receiving the sanction of the General Will via the consent of the people. 
But, “([t]here are a thousand kinds of ideas which it is impossible to 
translate into popular language.”™ And, in a typical rhetorical flourish, 
Rousseau adds: 


For a young people to be able to relish sound principles of political theory 
and follow the fundamental rules of statecraft, the effect would have to 
become the cause; the social spirit which should be created by these 
institutions, would have to preside over their foundations; and men 
would have to be before law what they should become by means of law.” 


From this Rousseau concludes that the Legislator, barred from the use 
of both force and reason, must have recourse to a third sort of authority, 
the divine, which is “capable of constraining without violence and 
persuading without convincing.”” 
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What does divine authority accomplish for the Legislator? Recall 
Plato’s “noble lie.”*’ In the Republic, Socrates argues that while false- 
hoods are generally harmful, they may at times be “useful” as a means 
of avoiding even worse things.** The noble lie, simple in content, is grand 
in consequence, for it teaches that all citizens are siblings, and that 
mother Earth has sanctioned the roles and hierarchy outlined for the 
ideal polity. The noble lie leaves no doubt that the justice of the regime 
is grounded in something more than mere human convention. 

Rousseau’s Legislator understands such matters. He would “have 
recourse to divine intervention and credit the gods with [his own] 
wisdom.””’ The result is that the people would attribute to politically 
necessary conventions the authority of (God’s) nature. As a result they 
would “obey freely, and bear with docility the yoke of the public happi- 
ness.”*° It is important to recall that self-sufficiency (the hallmark of moral 
existence) is not undermined by dependence on (impersonal) things. 
Equally important, people rarely protest against the nature of things. 

Rousseau raises additional problems: “But it is not anybody who can 
make the gods speak, or get himself believed when he proclaims himself 
their interpreter.”*' One of the most striking phrases to be found in all 
of political philosophy then follows: “Any man may grave tablets of stone, 
or buy an oracle, or feign secret intercourse with some divinity, or train 
a bird to whisper in his ear...”** Such stratagems are not in themselves 
enough to “found an empire”; it is necessary to have “wisdom,” a “great 
soul,” or “genius.” Whether this requirement is instead of, or in addition 
to, such stratagems is not clear. But we know that graven stones were in 
fact brought to us by one such genius. 

Among the most noteworthy implications of Rousseau’s analysis is 
how rare true founding must be. Chance plays a great role, for not only 
must genius be present at the proper time, it must also enjoy the 
conditions required for its nurture. 

In the event that rare genius should arise at the opportune moment, 
Rousseau is clear regarding what will be its primary concern. Chapter xii 
of Book II is entitled “The Division of the Laws.” Here, after explicating 
the meaning of “political laws,” “civil laws,” and “criminal laws,” Rousseau 
turns to a fourth kind of law, one that is the “most important of all.”** This 
is the sort of law that is graven “on the hearts of the citizens” and “forms 
the real constitution of the State.”** This law “keeps a people in the ways 
in which it was meant to go, and insensibly replaces authority by the 
force of habit.”* Rousseau admits that he is talking here “of morality, of 
custom, above all of public opinion...on which...success in everything 
depends.”** Rousseau concludes, 
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With this the great legislator concerns himself in secret, though he 
seems to confine himself to particular regulations; for these are only the 
arc of the arch, while manners and morals, slower to rise, form in the 
end its immovable keystone.*” 


The legislator, then, must not only found the regime; he must also arrange 
for its preservation. If founding is an act of genius per se, preservation is 
by contrast a kind of nurturing. More specifically, it is a matter of 
replicating in successive generations the manners and morals (“les moeurs”) 
that are each individual’s interior guide to judgment and action. 

Les moeurs take the form of customs, habits, and what Rousseau 
calls “opinion.” The concrete link between education and the “opinion” 
(manners and morals) that supports politics is treated in Rousseau’s 
third discourse, “A Discourse on Political Economy.” Here, after remind- 
ing us that the most important rule for legitimate government is to follow 
the General Will, he notes that we will need to be taught to know what 
the General Willis, and also be trained to “love” it, i.e., to want to bejust.* 
This process is a matter of penetrating “into a man’s inmost being,”*® of 
shaping the heart.*° To achieve the changes we require, however, “is not 
the work ofa day; and in order to have men itis necessary to educate them 
when they are children.”! For this reason, Rousseau calls for universal 
public education with a primary emphasis on the formative years of 
infancy and childhood. The result of this process is the expanded sense 
of self found at the heart of moral liberty: Men will “at length come to 
identify themselves in some degree with [the] greater whole, to feel 
themselves members of their country, and to love it with that exquisite 
feeling which no isolated person has save for himself.”*” 


Piety vs. Religion 


We have discovered that while the Social Contract is explicitly 
concerned with outlining the principles of political right, itis at the same 
time concerned with what can be called “practical” theory (as constrained 
by those principles of right). The foremost practical problem is that of 
founding the regime. Given human nature, the founding cannot—at 
least initially—be based on reason; it instead requires the sanction of the 
divine, i.e., a grounding in the order of things. If the regime is to 
persevere, the piety that provides it legitimacy must be sustained, 
generation after generation, by a form of education. Piety, then, is 
essential. But what about religion? 

A prominent commentator has recently noted that “Rousseau strictly 
insists on dividing religion into three elements: external worship, dog- 
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mas which serve as the basis of morality, and purely speculative dogmas 
having no connection to morality.”** While the last of these has, for 
Rousseau, no political consequence and hence may be ignored,“ the first 
two do have an impact and must therefore be the concern of “practical” 
political theory. Politics requires piety, but not every instance of religion 
is salutary. Rousseau grants the need for dogma as a foundation for 
morality, but he subjects “external worship” and religious practice to the 
bar of political practicality. 

Rousseau’s conception of politically constructive religion, and of the 
proper relationship between religion and politics, emerges in the 
penultimate—and last substantive—chapter of the Social Contract. 
Entitled “Civil Religion,”** we find in this chapter a discussion of 
punishment in the just regime.** Two sanctions are mentioned. The first, 
the death penalty, is reserved for the “worst of all crimes, that of lying 
before the law.”*’ Execution is appropriate for persons who deceive the 
body politic regarding their allegiance to the fundamental tenets of the 
regime (as embodied in the civil religion). The supreme penalty, then, is 
reserved for those who are hypocritical, i.e., for those who profess belief 
and then through their behavior reveal they have been lying. (It is the 
behavior that takes this beyond mere “speculative dogma.”)** 

Rousseau’s civil religion has several “positive dogmas” and one 
“negative” dogma. The former are the same as those outlined by Socrates 
for the Noble Lie: There is a beneficent divinity, justice will be rewarded, 
evil will be punished, and the social order is sanctioned by God. The latter 
is, simply, intolerance: Those who are intolerant will not be tolerated. For 
them we have the second punishment, viz., forced exile.*® 

It is impossible to understand these harsh punishments without 
considering Rousseau’s views regarding Christianity. He states that a 
“Christian republic” is a contradiction in terms. In Rousseau’s view, the 
Christian is too much concerned with the afterlife to practice the civic 
virtues needed to sustain a free and just polity. Indeed, given the 
Christian’s far-off gaze, his definition of the real stake for man, it is, says 
Rousseau, likely that tyranny will spring up wherever there is wide- 
spread Christian conviction. The connection between tyranny and Chris- 
tianity is mutual: Tyrants profit from the other-worldly Christian focus; 
and, the suffering of Christians under tyranny nurtures their belief ina 
better world. 

Christianity is both too humble and too self-assured to be compatible 
with Rousseau’s politics. From the “Discourse on Inequality” we know 
that the fundamental feature of human nature, the defining character- 
istic of man, is freedom (and, following from that freedom, self-improve- 
ment).*° This freedom, releasing man from the boundaries of raw nature, 
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permits him to make his own laws and establish thejust regime.*' Politics, 
and hence the good life, is a thoroughly human project. With some luck, 
and under the proper leadership, mankind can prevail. Man suffers no 
fundamental debilitating limitations and has no need for the grace of God. 
Such a picture must amuse, or perhaps offend, the Christian. 

But the distance implied by such amusement or offense reveals a 
kind of self-assurance as well—a self-assurance that Rousseau accu- 
rately perceives to stand outside of, and hence in opposition to, his 
politics. Christianity claims to have discovered the truth and reality in 
light of which this world proves ephemeral. Faith aspires to a certainty 
that subordinates the merely human. If, therefore, Rousseau’s politics 
appear prideful from the point of view of Christianity, Christianity 
appears presumptuous from the perspective of Rousseau’s politics. 

Rousseau’s project must regard the Christian as both ungrateful and 
dangerous. It is no small task to found a regime in which man is free and 
moral. When religion is permitted to trump politics, man’s justice is 
undone and he is no longer master of his fate. At that point, we are truly 
thrown upon the mercy of “whatever gods may be.” Rousseau’s admoni- 
tion is clear: Ifeducation is too important to leave to the fathers,” politics 
is too important to be rendered tangential. 
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The Relevance 
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to the Mind-Body Problem 
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Los Angeles, California 


I wish to prove that mental phenomena cannot, as arule, be identical 
with physical phenomena. I will show this by showing that perceptions’ 
cannot, under any circumstances, be identical with physical phenomena. 
I am taking it for granted that perceptions are mental phenomena. 

The doctrine that I am trying to refute says the following. Given a 
mental event, there is some physical event with which it is identical. It 
is usually said that the physical event in question is some brainstate (or 
any rate, some neurological occurrence), though this is not essential. 
This doctrine might be referred to as physicalism. 

It will be seen that physicalism is based on a misunderstanding of 
the nature of identity-statements (sentences of the form “A is identical 
with B”). Once we make clear the nature of such statements, we will 
become more enlightened as to the nature of the mind-body problem. 
Should this inquiry be successful, it would corroborate Wittgenstein’s 
dictum: “Most questions and propositions of the philosophers result from 
the fact that we do not understand the logic of our language.”” 


The Nature of Perception 


A perception is a mentation that has an object*; a perception is 
always a perception of something. There is no such thing as an object-less 
perception. This follows from the definition of ‘perception’: a mentation 
that had no object would ipso facto fail to qualify as a perception. (An 
example of an object-less mentation would be a sensation. A pleasant 
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sensation is not about anything. Sensations are “non-intensional”—they 
do not refer to anything, are not about anything.) 

If follows that the object is definitive of the perception. This means 
that, given a perception, there is no way to identify it except in terms of 
its object. Thus, in a purely logical sense, the perception is a derivative 
of its object. Thus perceptions—and intensional entities in general—are 
of a higher order than their objects; they belong to a different stratum of 
entities. (We will later see the significance of this last point.) 


A Preliminary Argument against Physicalism 


We know that, given any perception p, there is some existent 0, such 
that p is definable only in terms of 0; 0 is the so-called “object” of p. Thus, 
p is, in a jogical sense, a derivative of o. According to physicalism, there 
is some brainstate b, such that p is identical b; b has every property that 
p has, of course. Thus, b is a logical derivative of 0. Suppose o is a dog 
running across a field. In that case, one physical event—namely, b—is 
definable only in terms of another physical event—namely, o. This would 
mean that we could not delineate b except in terms of o. But surely, given 
that b is a neurological event, it must be possible to identify b without 
citing o—without citing the fact that some dog is running across a field. 
After all, b is a physical event in its own right. Thus, p and b seem to be 
different in an essential way. p is definable in terms of o (and only in 
terms of 0), while b is definable not in terms of o. In so far as b is definable 
not with respect to o, b is (to that extent) not identical with p. Therefore, 
to reiterate, b is not identical with p. 

A perception (as we have noted) is always a perception of some 
particular object. Given any perception p, there is some object 0, such that 
p can only be described in terms of o. This is not true of physical objects. 
Given any physical phenomenon, it is possible to describe that phenom- 
enon without referring to any existents besides that phenomenon. If I 
want to describe a fire, I do so in terms of its constituents. In this respect, 
brain-states (neurological events) are just like other physical events. Thus, 
there is no more warrént for identifying brain-states with perceptions than 
there is for identifying, say, waterfalls with perceptions. 


identity Cuts Both Ways 


Identity is a symmetrical relation. If we say of a perception that it is 
some brain-state, then we are saying of that brain-state that it is the 
perception. To physicalize a perception is to mentalize a brainstate. 
(Suppose that p is a perception and that b is a brainstate, and suppose 
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that p’s object is some dog running. Let o be this object.) If p and b are 
really identical, then there is no nervous process—no physical occur- 
rence—that we can point to and say (truthfully): That is b. To identify b, 
it is necessary, first, to point to a certain running dog and then to say: 
That is what I am perceiving, and b is my perception of that thing. Thus 
if b is truly identical with p, then b is not a physical event in any accepted 
sense of the term. In so far as a given physical event b' can be identified 
not with respect to o, to that extent b and b' are distinct from each other; 
for by hypothesis, b is identical with p, and, being a perception of 0, p is 
definable only with respect to o. Thus, ultimately, we could only say of p 
that it was self-identical. This, of course, would be completely uninforma- 
tive. 

Any given psycho-physical identity, depending on how it is inter- 
preted, is either trivial or it is nonsense. It is simply nonsense to say of 
a brainstate that it is literally identical with a perception. Perceptions 
are intensional; brainstates are not. It makes no more sense to say of a 
brainstate that it is a perception than it does to say of a desk that it isa 
perception. 

We could choose to use the term “brainstate” to apply to perceptions. 
But then we would simply be redefining the term “brainstate”; and it 
would then be trivial to say of a perception that it was identical with a 
brainstate. 

It may be that mental processes (e.g., perceptions) run parallel to 
brainstates; that there is some kind of one-one correspondence between 
brainstates and mentations. This is probably what most physicalists 
mean when they say that perceptions are identical with brainstates. But 
it is one thing to say this and quite another to say that perceptions really 
are brainstates. 

Consider an analogy. The pulling of the trigger is certainly associ- 
ated with the subsequent egress of the bullet from the gun-barrel. But it 
is definitely false to say that the two events are identical. The two events 
may perhaps be constituents or derivatives of some single complex; they 
may have common roots. But it would be false to say of the pulling of the 
trigger and the firing of the bullet that they were the same thing. 
Similarly, it would be a wilful misuse of words to say of perceptions that 
they were brainstates. Indeed, as I shall try to show shortly, psycho- 
physical identity-statements are without meaning. Should a given such 
sentence appear to have meaning, that is because we unconsciously 
attribute meanings to the terms “perception”, “brainstate”, or “identical 
with” that they do not ordinarily bear; because, in other words, we modify 
language in the interests of a theory. IfI am told by a friend: “My current 
perception of Fido is identical with a certain brainstate of mine”, either 
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Iimmediately recognize this utterance as so much gibberish or—what is 
more likely—I stretch and warp the meanings of “perception”, “brainstate” 
or “identical with” until the utterance in question turns into something 
meaningful. (This process of stretching and warping happens all but 
instantaneously—at least in the mind of anyone with the requisite 
philosophical training.) 

I hear an objection: “Surely there is an error in your reasoning. What 
you are saying seems to be applicable to all identity statements. Given 
this, what you have said must be false; for identity claims often are 
meaningful and informative. It is informative to say that Hesperus is 
identical with Phosphorous, that Superman is identical with Clark Kent, 
that the number of planets is identical with 9. Are psycho-physical 
identities any different? And if so, why?” 

We have now gotten to the heart of the issue—the nature of identity 
statements. The position that perceptions simply are brainstates rests, 
I think, on a confusion as to nature of identity-claims. This in turn rests 
on an erroneous theory of denotation. Let us clear up this problem. 


The Nature of Identity Statements 


Consider a simple identity—e.g.. “2+2=4.” What does this sentence 
say? It would seem to say that two things are identical. But this cannot 
be the right analysis. For if the two things in question are really two, then 
they are not identical; in which case the sentence is simply false. If the 
expressions “2+2” and “4” denote different entities, then the sentence is 
false. On the other hand, if the two things are one, then the sentence is 
simply to the effect that this thing is self-identical; in which case the 
sentence is vacuous. If “2+2” and “4” denote the same entity, then the 
sentence is saying of this entity that it is self-identical; in which case the 
sentence is totally devoid of content. 

Might “2+2=4” be a statement about the expressions “2+2” and “4”? 
Clearly not. “2+2=4” does not say that the expressions “2+2” and “4” are 
identical. For the expression “2+2” is not identical with the expression “4.” 

So what does “2+2=4” tell us? It tells us that two different contents 
determine the same object. (The term “content” will presently be defined. 
Roughly, content is the same as meaning.) The expression “4” is associ- 
ated with one content, the expression “2+2” is associated with another 
content; and the two contents determine the same extension. 

A ‘content’ is the same as an ‘intensional entity’. An intensional 
entity is any entity that is about some other entity. E.g. perceptions, 
thoughts, and symbols are intensional entities. An intensional entity is 
any presentation or any representation. 
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So, to reiterate, an identity statement is a statement to the effect that 
two different presentations both determine the same existent. A non- 
trivial identity statement is always to the effect that two different 
intensional entities have the same extension. 

But what does “determine” mean in this context? Consider a descrip- 
tion—e.g., “the tallest man in the world.” It is possible to know what this 
description means without knowing of whom it is true. If I were told “the 
tallest man in the world is from Holland,” I know what this sentence 
means, even though I do not know to whom it applies. Thus, I know the 
meaning of the expression “the tallest man in the world” without 
knowing which entity it determines. In order to figure out who is the 
extension of this expression, I would have to conduct an empirical 
investigation. It is clear that in order to figure out what entity an 
expression determines itis necessary that I know what the meaning ofthat 
expression is. Thus it is possible—and on many occasions, necessary—to 
know the meaning of an expression without knowing its extension. 

These remarks apply not only to expressions, but to any intensional 
entity. 

It is clear that two different contents may determine the same 
object. To understand what identity statements really say, it is essential 
to grasp this point. Consider two different perceptions p and p'. p might 
be a perception of Joe from 5 ft away, while p' is a perception of Joe from 
250 ft away; p and p' will be very different. But they will both be 
perceptions of Joe. That is, both perceptions will determine the same 
object, even though the perceptions are very different from each other. 
Joe admits ofa manifold of different representations. Trivially, given any 
two of these representations (say, p and p')—no matter how different 
they are—p and p' will both determine the same object, namely Joe. p 
and p' have different contents but they have the same object. Now, 
suppose that, given any representation R, we assign a name to whatever 
it is that R determines. (Suppose that each named element has a unique 
content, so that two different names are not given to the same content 
.) Suppose that “A” designates whatever it is that R, determines, and 
“B” designates whatever it is that R, determines. (R, and R, are two 
different intensional entities.) It would then be non-trivial to say: A is 
identical B. But this would not assert that two entities are one. (That 
would be absurd.) Rather, it would assert that the extension of R, is 
identical with the extension of R,; in other words, it would assert that 
there is some entity E, such that E is the extension of R, and E is also 
the extension of R,. This latter statement is obviously non-trivial. To 
sum up, a statement S is a non-trivial identity-statement if, and only if, 
S says of two different intensional entities that they determine the same 
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existent, of two different contents that they determine the same object. 

Given this, it should be clear that all meaningful identity statements 
can be expressed without the use of any sign denoting the relation of 
identity—i.e., without the use of “=” or “is identical with” or any equiva- 
lent expression. “A=B” is equivalent to: “There is some entity E such that 
the meaning associated with the expression ‘A’ determines E and such 
that the meaning associated with the expression ‘B’ determines E.” Thus 
meaningful identity statements are not really identity statements: they 
are existence claims to the effect that some entity is determined by two 
different meanings. 

All identity-sentences are to be understood on this model—even 
though, at first glance, there seem to be many exceptions. Let us take an 
example that might seem to be an exception. You are a detective and you 
are monitoring who enters a certain building. You have been doing this 
for a few weeks now. (This building has only one entrance/exit.) You and 
your partner give a name to each person you see entering and exiting the 
building. Everyday the same people enter and exit the building. Every- 
day at 1:12 p.m. A man dressed in a loud Hawaiian shirt enters. You call 
him “A.” And every day at 4:34 p.m. a man wearing a subdued business 
suit exits the building. You call him “B.” At some point, it occurs to you 
that you have never seen A exit the building and that you have never seen 
B enter the building. Finally, it dawns on you that A and B are identical. 
You exclaim to your partner: “A=B!” This sentence expresses a discovery; 
it is informative and non-trivial; it represents a break-through in your 
investigation. Therefore, “A=B” could not really be saying that some 
entity is self-identical - since that would be vacuous. 

So, what is “A=B” really telling us? It tells us that two classes of 
perceptions determine the same object. Everyday at 1:12 p.m. you saw— 
i.e., had a perception (or series of perceptions) of- aman dressed acertain 
way entering a building. Let K be the class ofall these perceptions. (K will 
comprise the perceptions you had every day at 1:12 p.m. of a man 
entering a certain building wearing certain clothes.) Given any two 
members of K, it is essentially self-evident that they have the same object: 
no recourse to speculation or hypothesis is necessary to determine that 
they have the same object. Any two perceptions related to each other in 
this way are, let us say, similar: two perceptions p and p' are “similar” if 
(and only if) they have the same object and no recourse to speculation or 
hypothesis or inference of any kind is necessary to determine this. Let us 
say that a class k is an empirical equivalence class if all of its members are 
similar to a given perception. One last point: For any empirical equiva- 
lence class k, the object of k is that entity o of which each member of k is 
a perception. (Thus, the object of an empirical equivalence class as a whole 
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is the object of each of its constituent perceptions. ) 

To sum up, two intensional entities are equivalent when they 
determine the same content; and they are similar when it is evident to 
the percipient that they are equivalent. This is “evident” to the percipient 
if he does not need to infer it. It is easy to show that some perceptions 
must be similar. Given two dissimilar perceptions, the only way in which 
one can determine whether they are equivalent is on the basis of other 
perceptions. If none of these other perceptions were similar, the percipi- 
ent would have to have to base his decision on yet further perceptions. If 
no perceptions were similar, then the percipient could never determine 
whether two perceptions were equivalent or not. But percipients do 
frequently make such determinations. Therefore, some perceptions are 
similar. At least, we must assume as much, lest we be compelled to deny 
that we have any knowledge of physical reality whatsoever. 

Let us return to the example. Everyday at 4:34 p.m. you had a series 
of perception of a man dressed a certain way exiting a certain building. 
Let K' be this class of perceptions. It is clear that K' is also an empirical 
equivalence class. Let us now consider the relation between K and K'. 
Both K and K' are empirical equivalence classes. Moreover, they both 
have the same object. But K and K' have no members in common. Let us 
say of K and K' that they are empirically equivalent classes. In general, 
given any two empirical equivalence classes k and k', k and k' are 
empirically equivalent if, and only ifk and k' determine the same object. 

Now we can say, with precision, what “A=B” says. “A=B” says that 
two empirical equivalence classes (namely, K and K’) are such that (i) K 
and K' have no members in common, and (ii) K and K' have the same 
object. Thus “A=B” attributes a common property to two different 
perceptions (or, in this case, classes of perceptions). It says - to put it more 
explicitly - that there is some object C such that K determines C and K' 
determines C. “A=B” is non-trivial because K and K' are different classes, 
even though they are empirically equivalent. 

We have now developed fairly precise conceptions of meaning and of 
denotation: 


The meaning of an expression E is aclass (intensionally defined) 
of similar presentations - i.e. of similar intentional contents. 


The denotation® of E is that thing of which each member of E’s 
meaning is a presentation.® 


The Nature of Names 


Where do the expressions “A” and “B” come into this? “A” is the name 
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the detectives decide to give to the object of certain perceptions that they 
had, whatsoever this object might be; and “B” was the name the detectives 
decided to give to the object of certain other perceptions they had, 
whatsoever this object might be. Hence, “A” is the name of whatever it is 
that a certain class of perceptions determines, and “B” is the name the 
detectives decide to give to whatever it is that a certain class of percep- 
tions (a different one) determines. In general, given any expression that 
we colloquially refer to as a “name”—e.g., “Bill Clinton,” “Neptune,” 
“Socrates”—that expression stands for whatever it is that determined by 
a certain class of perceptions. Given any name, that name determines 
any entity so long as that entity happens to be determined by the 
perception (or class of perceptions) in question. The same object can be 
given two different names, without anyone’s knowing this, because of the 
fact that two perceptions may be so different from each other that it is not 
evident that they are both perceptions of the same object. If “A” and “B” 
are the names in question, then “A=B” expresses a true and non-trivial 
proposition; and this is the only circumstance under which “A=B” will 
express a true and non-trivial proposition. 

Let us sum up. “A=B” says the following: There is some content K. By 
convention, “A” designates whatever this content happens to determine. 
There is some content K'. By convention, “B” designates whatever this 
content happens to determine. K'K'. There is some object C such that K 
determines C and K' determines C. Therefore the determinations (objects) 
of K and K' coincide. Therefore “A” and “B” are coreferential. Because K 
is not identical with K', “A=B” expresses a non-trivial proposition. 

This can be put another way. Any given identity-sentence—e.g., 
“A=B”—does not say of some entity A that it is identical with some entity 
B. Rather, it says: there is some content K (whose extension, whatsoever 
it may be, we refer to as “A”) and some other content K' (whose extension, 
whatsoever it may be, we refer to as “B”), such that, for some object O, K 
determines O and K' determines O. In general (to reiterate) an identity 
sentence says of two different contents that they determine the same 
object. Given any significant identity-statement, analysis of it will reveal 
that itis to the effect that two different contents determine the same object. 


Psycho-Physical Identity-Statements 


It is clear from this what the trouble is with psycho-physical identi- 
ties. (An identity-statement is one of the form “a=b”. A psycho-physical 
identity is one of the form “a=b”, where “a” determines a mental event 
and “b” determines a physical event.) An ordinary-identity says of two 
intentional entities that they determine the same object. But psycho- 
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physical identities are curiously lopsided; the entities being identified 
are somehow not comparable to each other. As a result, psychophysical 
identities are not a par with other identities. 

A psychophysical identity says that some perception is identical with 
some physical event.’ Now, a perception is a presentation; a perception 
is an appearance -i.e. itis the event of some thing’s appearing to me. (For 
me to perceive x is for x to be presented, in a sensory manner, to me; my 
perceiving x is the same as x’s appearing to me.) By contrast, a brainstate 
is a physical event; a physical event admits of appearances, but is not 
itself identical with an appearance. 

We know that a non-trivial identity-sentence does not say of two 
things that they are one; for then it would be a priori false. Nor does it 
say of one thing that it is self-identical; for then it would be trivial. What 
such a sentence does say is that there is some object O such that two 
different contents (or classes of contents) determine this object. Obvi- 
ously O must be the sort of thing which admits of appearances—which 
can appear. Are perceptions such things? As we know, a perception is the 
same as an appearance. So, do appearances appear? Do we perceive 
perceptions? The answer is clearly no. A perception is not an object of 
consciousness (at least not of perceptual consciousness); it is itself 
coextensive with consciousness. Now, it does seem possible to become 
conscious of perceptions, and more generally of states of consciousness; 
but one does not become conscious of sense-perceptions (or states of 
consciousness) by perceiving them. Hence, a perception is not deter- 
mined by a perception or a class of perceptions. So if we say that a 
perception is identical with a physical entity, we are saying that some- 
thing which is not determined by perceptions is identical with something 
that is determined by perceptions—which is clearly absurd. 

Let me sum up. “A=B” says that two different contents have the 
same object. A content is a class of perceptions. Suppose that A is a 
perception and that B is some neurological event. A neurological event 
is a physical occurrence. Given any one physical occurrence (or physical 
object), there are multiple (probably infinitely many) manifestations or 
appearances of that occurrence. A physical occurrence is known to us 
only through its various appearances. An appearance is a perception. (x 
visually appears to me if, and only if, I see x.)* When we say that two 
things are identical, we are really saying that two different intentional 
contents, or classes of intentional contents, have the same object. Thus 
“A=B” is non-trivial if, and only if, there are two different classes of 
perceptions—say, K and K'—such that we will refer to that which K 
determines, whatsoever this may be, as “A” and such that we will refer 
to that which K' determines, whatsoever this may be, as “B.” “A=B” is 
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true, if and only if, K and K' have the same extension. Clearly A and B 
must be the sorts of things of which there can be perceptions. Given this, 
it is clear why psycho-physical identity statements (statements of the 
form “A=B” where A is a perception and B is a physical event or thing) 
are meaningless. We do not, in general, have perceptions of perceptions. 
(We would incur an infinite regress if we denied this.) When we say that 
two physical objects (or occurrences) are identical, we are really saying 
that two different perceptions (or classes thereof) have the same object. 
But, supposing that A is a perception and B is a physical entity, then 
“A=B” cannot say that two different classes of perceptions determine the 
same object. Why not? Because there are not perceptions of perceptions: 
no perception or class of perceptions determines a perception. So psycho- 
physical identity-statements must be interpreted differently from other 
identity statements. So how are psychophysical identity-statements to 
be interpreted? Let us now address this issue. 

Let “p=b” be the psycho-physical sentence in question, with p being 
some perception and b being some brainstate. Also, let o be the object of 
p. Let o be the fact that some dog is running across a field. Whatever it 
says, “p=b” is not trivial. “p” and “b” are not synonyms. Thus, “p=b” must 
say of two different contents that they determine the same object. Thus, 
there must be some content K and some other content K' and some object 
o, such that K determines o and K' determines o. Let us see if, under any 
reasonable interpretation, “p=b” can come out true. 

(i) Suppose “p=b” says that p determines o and b determines o. 

Commentary: Does b determine 0? Obviously not. So this inter- 

pretation does not work. 


(ii) Suppose “p=b” says the following. Kis a perception whose object 
is b. p determines the same object as K; i.e. if p determined b. 


Commentary: Obviously p does not determine b. By hypothesis, 
p is perception of a dog running across a field - not of a neurologi- 
cal event. So this interpretation of “p=b” does not work. 


(iii) Suppose “p=b” says the following. K is a class of similar 
perceptions whose object is p. That is, Kis a class of perceptions 
of a particular perception. K' is a class of perceptions whose 
object is b. K and K' determine the same object. 


Commentary: K and K' quite clearly determine different objects. 
This is evident from the fact that the object of Kitself determines 
an object (namely, a dog running across a field), whereas the 
object of K' does not determine that object, or any object for that 
matter. So this interpretation does not work. 
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(iv) “p=b” says that some object p is identical with some object b. 


Commentary: p has a properties that b does not have and b has 
properties that p does not have. E.g. p is such that it can only be 
defined in terms of a certain dog running across a field. b does not 
have this property. Therefore, p is not identical with b. 


(v) It might be thought that if the object of p is b itself, then “p=b” 
would come out true. This is completely false. If p determined b, 
then p would be a perception of itself. Thus p would be definable 
only in terms of itself. Thus p would presuppose itself - it would 
have to exist prior to itself. This is obviously impossible. 


It should be evident that this list is exhaustive. Thus, there is no 
conceivable way that a psychophysical identity could come out true. 


The Theory of Metaphysical Types 


Psycho-physical identity-statements have a different form from 
other identity-statements. Other identity statements say of two differ- 
ent contents that they determine the same object. Psycho-physical 
identities do not say any such thing. Ultimately, the problem with 
psycho-physical identities is this: perceptions and physical events are 
entities of very different metaphysical types. Two entities x and y are of 
two different metaphysical types if the kind of entity which determines 
x is different from the kind of entity which determines y. In other words, 
two entities x and y are of different metaphysical types if the type of 
mentation through which x is given to us is different from the type of 
mentation through which y is given to us. For example, the number two 
is of a different metaphysical type from my lamp. The lamp is given to me 
through sense-perceptions; the number two is given to me through non- 
perceptual mentations.? We know physical events through sense-per- 
ceptions; hence any physical object determines, and is determined by, a 
class of perceptions. We do not know perceptions through perceptions. 
We certainly know them in some sense; but we do not know them through 
perception. Hence perceptions are of a different metaphysical type from 
physical objects. 

Incidentally, how do we know sense-perceptions? The answer, I 
think, is that we know them through reflection on experience. We become 
aware of perceptions when we realize that the physical world is not 
always as it seems—that changes in apparent reality cannot be attrib- 
uted to changes in actual reality. For example, we know that the world 
does not disappear when we close our eyes. This forces us to assume the 
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existence of something mediating between the world and our conception 
of it. Perceptions are these presumptive entities. Hence—contrary to 
what Descartes thought—we know perceptions indirectly. Our knowl- 
edge of perceptions is a derivative of a more primitive knowledge of 
physical objects. In any case, it is clear that the intentional contents 
through which perceptions are given to us are of a different from kind 
from those through which physical objects are given to us. This, I think, 
makes it clear that sense-perceptions are of a different metaphysical 
type from physical objects. 

Given two entities of different metaphysical types, those cannot be 
related to each other directly. It is not really possible to make any 
meaningful statement to the effect that the number two stands in a 
certain relation to my desk.'’ It may well be possible to compare the 
metaphysical type of which the number two is an instance with the 
metaphysical type of which my desk is an instance, and to compare these 
types. In this highly qualified sense, it may be impossible to compare the 
number two with my desk. But any direct comparison is impossible; and 
any sentence seeming to express such a comparison would be completely 
meaningless. (For example, “the number two is to the right of my desk” is, 
I think, devoid of meaning—not false.) Of course, given any two entities 
that are both of the same metaphysical type, itis possible to compare them. 
“My desk is to the right of my piano” is meaningful, and “2 is less than 3” 
is meaningful. But “my desk is less then 3” is meaningless, and “the 
number two is to the right of my piano” is meaningless. 

The theory of metaphysical types bears in a direct way on the theory 
of denotation. Given any referring expression, that expression denotes 
whatever it is that is determined by a certain intentional content (or class 
of intentional contents). By definition, two entities x and y are of the same 
metaphysical type if, and only if, x and y are determined by the same kind 
of intentional content. Clearly, if x is determined by one kind of content, 
and y is determined by another kind, any sentence to the effect that x and 
y stand in some relation is meaningless. It would certainly be meaning- 
less to say that x and y were identical; it would be meaningless to say that 
my desk and the number two were identical. 

“But such a sentence is not meaningless: it is false. False sentences 
are not meaningless.” As against this, I insist that such a sentence would 
be meaningless—not false. My reasoning is as follows. From the episte- 
mological standpoint, any entity of which we have knowledge is a 
function of a certain type of intentional content. I have knowledge of my 
desk; I know it through sense-perceptions, and only through sense- 
perceptions. Hence, in so far as the desk is knowable to me, the desk is 
simply a function of certain sense-perceptions of mine. (The desk in itself 
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is not a function of sense-perceptions; but the desk in so farasI can know 
it is a function of sense-perceptions.) I know the desk only as a function 
of certain perceptions of mine; I know it only as that which determines 
certain perceptions of mine. Similarly, I have knowledge of the number 
two; I know it through various mentations of a non-perceptual kind. (Let 
us refer to any mentation of a non-perceptual kind as a “cognition.”) 
Hence, in so far as the number two is knowable to me, it is a function of 
a certain class of cognitions of mine; I know the number two only as that 
which determines certain cognitions of mine. The type of intentional 
content of which my desk (so far as it is knowable to me) is a function is 
different from the type of intentional content of which the number two 
(so far as it is knowable to me) is a function. I could not have the words 
“desk” and “two” (with their current meanings) in my vocabulary without 
knowing this. Indeed, ifI did not know of what kind of intentional content 
those objects called “desks” are a function, then ipso facto I would not 
really know the meaning of the word “desk.” After all, the meaning of an 
expression is aclass of similar intentional contents. So, with regard to the 
sentence “my desk is identical with the number two,” I could not assert 
this sentence without knowing, merely by virtue of my being able to 
speak English, that it must fail to be true. I would not even have to infer 
it. (This distinguishes the sentence “my desk is identical with the number 
two” from sentences that are logically false, but not meaningless—like “if 
p implies q, and q is true, then p is true.”) My ability to speak English 
embodies this knowledge; this knowledge is part of my linguistic compe- 
tence—not of my logical competence. Hence, if I said “the number two is 
identical with my desk” I would either (i) not be speaking English, or (ii) 
be uttering an absurdity. I must reiterate, such a sentence would 
embody—not a falsehood, nor even a logical falsehood—but simply an 
absence of linguistic competence. Hence, it would be absurd, not false. So, 
to reiterate, given any sentence that purports to say that two entities of 
different metaphysical types are directly related to each other, such a 
sentence is simply meaningless, not false. In particular, given any 
sentence that says that two entities of different metaphysical types are 
identical, that sentence is simply meaningless, not false; such a sentence 
would violate, not the laws of logic, but the structure of the language in 
question. In short, it is part of one’s linguistic competence to know that 
a sentence like “the number two is to the left of my desk” is not true; it 
is not part of one’s logical or intellectual competence. Such a sentence 
may accurately be described as absurd or meaningless, as opposed to 
false or even logically false. 

Psychophysical identity-sentences are of this form: they are there- 
fore meaningless, not false. Perceptions and physical phenomena are 
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clearly of different metaphysical types. A perception is, by definition, a 
derivative of some other entity (namely, its object). A physical event, on 
the other hand, is not a derivative of any other entity (in that sense). We 
sense-perceive physical events, but we do not sense-perceive percep- 
tions. We believe in physical events because we sense-perceive them. But 
we do not believe in sense-perceptions because we sense-perceive them. 
The way in which we come to know of perceptions is different from the 
way in which we come to know of physical objects. From this it follows 
that the kinds of contents which determine a physical event are different 
from the kinds of contents which determine a perception. Thus, if a 
content determines a physical event it therefore does not determine a 
perception (and, naturally, vice versa). As we know, an identity sentence 
says of two different contents that they determine the same object. It 
follows that no psycho-physical identity'! can be true. 

In fact, as we have pointed out, it follows that psycho-physical 
identities are meaningless—not false. A given object determines, and is 
determined by, a set of perceptions. But a given perception neither 
determines, nor is determined by a class of perceptions. We do not know 
about perceptions through perception; we know about objects—about 
rocks, trees, and chairs—through perception. However it is that we come 
to know of perceptions, it is not through perception—though it may be 
through some intellectual analogue of perception. Rather, it is through 
reflection that we come to know of perceptions—that they become objects 
for consciousness, rather than being coextensive with consciousness 
itself. So long as the perception is the consciousness, there is no con- 
sciousness of the perception: there couldn’t be, under that circumstance, 
for that would involve an infinite regress. Discourse about perceptions 
presupposes discourse about the objects of perception. Thus, statements 
about perceptions are of a “higher order” than statements about the 
objects of perceptions. In Tarskian terms, statements about objects are 
made in the “object-language,” while statements about perceptions are 
made in the “metalanguage.” Consciousness of objects is consciousness 
of the world; consciousness of perceptions is consciousness, not of the 
world, but of our consciousness of the world. Whence, perceptions and 
objects are of different metaphysical types. Were we to identify a percep- 
tion with a potential object of perception, we should be guilty of what Ryle 
calls a “category error”; so that psycho-physical identities are simply 
meaningless—as meaningless as “the number two is less than my desk.” 

In conclusion, perceptions cannot be identical with brainstates. This 
is a special case of a more comprehensive truth: no intentional entity— 
i.e., no entity that, like a perception, has a content - can be identical with 
a physical state or complex. No intentional entity can be of the same 
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metaphysical type as a physical entity. Thus, all mental activity is non- 
physical, at least in so far as mental activity is intentional. 


The Theory of Denotation” 


I would now like to state explicitly the theory of denotation implicit 
in this paper. This theory goes hand in hand with a certain metaphysics 
- specifically, with acertain conception of what a physical thing is. So first 
let me set forth this conception. Given any physical object, we know that 
object only through our sense-perceptions of it; the physical object is 
knowable only in so far as it is realized—recreated, reconstructed—in 
terms of perceptions. Hence, from the standpoint of how we know the 
object, the object just is a class of perceptions. Earlier in the paper we 
made use of the concept of similar perceptions: two perceptions p and p' 
are similar if, and only if, the percipient knows, without having to 
consider perceptions besides p and p', that p and p' have the same object. 
To define the physical thing, it is necessary to introduce another notion: 
the notion of a successor of a perception. There are two circumstances 
under which one perception p can be the ‘successor’ of another perception 
p'. (1) p and p' are similar. (2) p is similar to some perception that is 
similar...to some perception that is similar to p'. The second condition 
can be put another way: p' is the successor of p if, and only if, p and p' are 
terminal links in a sequence of perceptions p.,...p, such that (a) pis similar 
to p,; (b) p, is similar to p'; and (c) given any two perception p,,p,,, (i lies 
between n and 1, inclusive) occurring that sequence, p, and p.,, are similar. 
Thus, two perceptions have the same object if, and only if, the one 
perception is a successor of the other. We may now define the physical 
thing as follows: the physical thing is the class of all perceptions that are 
successors of a given perception. Given two perceptions such that the one 
perception is a successor of the other, let us say of the two perception that 
they are connected. It should be noted that, under this analysis of the 
physical thing, it follows by definition that two connected perceptions have 
the same object. (Two perceptions are “equivalent” if, and only if, they are 
“connected.”) 

Given this definition of the physical thing, we have the following to 
say on the subject of denotation. Consider a subject-predicate sen- 
tence!’ —e.g., “Bob has red hair.” This is a condensed way of saying the 
following: There is some class of perceptions such that (i) every perception 
in that class has the same object (it is an “equivalence class”); (ii) by 
convention, given any perception in this class, and any successor of any 
perception in this class, the object of this will be called “Bob”; (iii) this 
object has red hair. The italicized sentence is not of subject-predicate 
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form; it is an existence claim. Its logical subjects are perceptions and 
properties—not things. Any non-trivial sentence of the form, “A=B” 
means the following: there is some equivalence class K such that: (i) the 
object of any perception in that class, and any successor of any perception 
in that class, is called “A”; (ii) there is some equivalence class K' such that 
any perception in that class, and any successor of any perception in that 
class, is called “B”; (iii) K and K' are different classes; and (iv) given any 
perception x in the one class, and any perception y in the other class, x 
is the successor of y. 

What Frege calls the “sense” of a referring expression is what I have 
called an “empirical equivalence class.”'* What Frege calls the “denota- 
tion” of a referring expression is the class of all perceptions connected 
with a given perception.'® 

Two qualifications are necessary. The object, I have said, is equiva- 
lent to aclass of perceptions. But physical objects exist for many different 
people; they exist publicly, intersubjectively. What I have given above is 
a definition of the physical object in so far as it exists for a single person. 
For a single person, the physical object is equivalent to a class of 
perceptions - a certain subset of his perceptions. (After all, the object 
exists for him only in so far as is given to him by sense-perceptions.) But, 
to reiterate, physical objects exist publicly. How can we get the above 
theory of denotation to accommodate this latter fact? Consider the class 
of all perceptions qualitatively identical to a given perception. This class 
determines, and is determined, by how the object appears publicly; to put 
it another, this class determines, and is determined by, the object’s public 
appearance. (The public appearance of an object is the class of all 
perceptions qualitatively identical to a given perception...) So, to get the 
above theory of denotation to accommodate the fact that objects exist 
intersubjectively, simply substitute “public appearance” for “perception” 
in the above discussion. 

The other qualification is this. When we define the thing as the class 
of all perceptions that are successors of a given perception, it is evident this 
class must include possible and not only actual perceptions. We assume 
that the thing exists whether or not we are perceiving it. At the same time, 
we assume that, given any physical object (or phenomenon) at any time, 
if there were a percipient creature suitably located, that percipient would 
have a perception of that object. In other words, we assume that, between 
any two actual perception ofa given object, itis possible to interpose a more 
or less continuous series of ideal'* perceptions of that object—an “ideal” 
perception being one that would have occurred had there been a percipient 
suitably located, but didn’t occur since there was no such percipient. 
Hence, the physical object is definable as the class of all perceptions— 
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actual or ideal—that are successors of a given perception.'” 


Kripke’s Objection 


This theory of denotation is essentially Russell’s (though I contrib- 
uted some non-trivial refinements). In Naming and Necessity, Saul 
Kripke attacks this theory. His basic argument is as follows.'* According 
to my (and Russell’s) theory, referring expressions are, in effect, descrip- 
tions. For example, according to this theory, Bill Clinton is whatever it is 
that is determined by a certain class of perceptions. Hence, “Bill Clinton” 
denotes the unique entity satisfying those perceptions. Hence, in effect, 
“Bill Clinton” denotes the unique entity satisfying a certain description. 
(If the content of a given perception were put into words, that verbaliza- 
tion would constitute a description of the object that perception.) So, 
according to my theory, referring expressions (names) are just definite 
descriptions in disguise. “Aristotle”, for example, might be synonymous 
with “the master of Alexander.” 

Now, Kripke points out that, given this theory, it is an analytic, and 
thus a necessary truth, that Aristotle taught Alexander. But clearly this 
is a contingent truth; Aristotle might not have taught Alexander. He 
might have died before he met Alexander; or he might not have become 
a scholar at all, in which case he would not have become Alexander’s 
tutor. Russell’s theory turns contingent truths into analytic truths. 

What theory does Kripke put in place of Russell’s theory? “In the case 
of proper names, the reference can be fixed in various ways. In an initial 
baptism it is typically fixed by an ostension or a description. Otherwise, 
the reference is usually determined by a chain, passing the name from 
link to link. The same observations hold for such general terms as ‘gold” 
(Naming and Necessity, p.135). So, can use the term “Aristotle” because 
I am a link in a chain beginning with someone who knew Aristotle 
personally, and dubbed this known creature “Aristotle” (or accepted 
someone else’s designation of this creature as “Aristotle”). I need not have 
any conception of Aristotle; I need not have any beliefs concerning him. 

What right have I to advocate Russell’s theory of denotation (or, 
rather, a certain variant thereof), given the criticisms which Kripke has 
passed on it? First I would like to state the reasons for holding this 
analysis. (There are two.) Then I would like to show that Kripke’s 
criticisms do not warrant the rejection of this theory. 

First of all, there is the problem of identity sentences. We have 
already seen why consideration of identity-sentences require us to 
countenance this theory. Suppose that “A” and “B” are coreferential, and 
that “A=B” is non-trivial. If “A” and “B” are not descriptions, then “A is 
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identical with B” will say either (i) that two entities are one, or (ii) that 
some entity is self-identical. (i) is absurd. (ii) is trivial. Given Kripke’s 
analysis, there is no way that “A=B” can be true without being trivial. 

Second, there is a more general consideration of an epistemological 
nature. Sentences express beliefs; and that is all they do. A sentence 
cannot concern something to which the speaker of the sentence is 
oblivious. Suppose that, without having any idea who George is, I say 
“George has red hair.” That sentence, for me, does not express that same 
proposition that it would for someone who knew to whom “George” 
referred. Of course, the predicate “has red hair” applies only to certain 
entities (usually, people); so I would have some conception of what 
George was. Accordingly, “George has red hair” would, for me, be 
tantamount to “someone named ‘George’ has red hair.” This latter 
sentence expresses a much weaker proposition for me than it would to 
someone who knew who George was. The meaningfulness, to a given 
person, of a given series of sounds is attenuated in proportion as that 
person is oblivious to the referents of those sounds. If the listener is 
oblivious to enough of these referents, the sounds cease (for him) to 
constitute a sentence at all. 

This last point may be illustrated as follows. Suppose that someone 
tells me “Yarblek is treflitch.” If I am oblivious to Yarblek, and oblivious 
to the property of treflitchness, the sentence in question expresses no 
proposition at all, at least as far as I am concerned. In general, a series 
of noises expresses a proposition to a given person only in so far as the 
person is able to interpret the noises; and that person is able to able to 
interpret the noises only in so far as he is not oblivious to their respective 
referents. 

We can only have beliefs concerning things to which we are not 
oblivious. Sentences express beliefs. Therefore, sentences can only 
concern things to which we are not oblivious. If I have no conception of 
a thing, I surely cannot have any beliefs concerning it. Hence, a given 
sentence’’ cannot concern things to which the speaker is oblivious (in so 
far as the speaker is not merely reciting the words). A conception of a 
thing, if put into words, constitutes a description. Hence, any referring 
expression embodies a certain conception of its referent, and thus 
represents a description of it. 

Of course, the speaker could simply be reciting the words, like a 
parrot. But in that case, he would not really be uttering a sentence. The 
words in question would constitute a sentence only for someone who was 
able to interpret them correctly. In order for someone to interpret them 
correctly, that person would have to be acquainted with the entities to 
which they referred. For a three-year old, the sounds “pi is a transcen- 
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dental number” does not really express a proposition; it is not really a 
sentence from his standpoint. It is, at best, a sentence schema; at worst, 
so much noise. 

The most fundamental truth about sentences is this: sentences 
express (possible) beliefs, and that is all they do. If in a given linguistic 
community, a given series of noises is uninterpretable, then that series 
of noises does not betoken a sentence; it does not express a proposition. 

Kripke’s theory violates this truth. According to Kripke, a given 
referring expression need not embody any conception. We may use an 
expression while remaining completely oblivious to its referent. Thus, 
according to Kripke’s theory, a series of noises could express a proposi- 
tion in a given language, even if those noises were completely 
uninterpretable to speakers of that language; in other words, the noises 
in question would somehow express a proposition even though the 
speakers of the language in question were unable to assign any concep- 
tion, or any referent, to some of the referring-expressions (or would-be 
referring expressions, rather) occurring in that series of noises. This 
position, I think, is untenable. Sentences express beliefs; the linguistic 
productions of a community cannot embody knowledge not possessed by 
that community. 

Let us now address Kripke’s concerns. According to Kripke, if 
“Aristotle” is short for “the master of Alexander”, then “Aristotle taught 
Alexander” becomes a tautology. Admittedly, the sentence “Aristotle 
taught Alexander” does not seem to express a tautology. But that is 
because we know a lot about Aristotle; we have a rich conception of him, 
one which is not exhausted by the expression “the master of Alexander.” 
The description with which “Aristotle” is synonymous is not given by that 
expression, but it is certainly given by some expression; at any rate, we 
must grant this if we assume that any conception can be put into words. 
That is why we can imagine discovering, on the basis of new historical 
research, that Aristotle did not teach Alexander. 

But consider someone concerning whom we know very little— 
Homer, for example. All that I know about Homer is that he was Greek 
and he wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey. If someone told me “Homer wrote 
neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey,” this would mean virtually nothing to 
me; the expression “Homer” would thereby lose all significance for me, 
and so therefore would the quoted sentence.”’ This is because, for me, 
“Homer” is synonymous with “the individual who wrote the Iliad and the 
Odyssey.” (The sentence in question would be self-defeating.) 

It is difficult to find names that are synonymous with short, easy to 
identify descriptions, like “the master of Alexander,” or “the author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey.” But it seems incontrovertible that names are 
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disguised descriptions. Names embody conceptions—surely a word can- 
not denote something to which we are oblivious—and a verbalized 
conception is a description. 

Kripke stacks the deck in favor of his argument by asking us to 
suppose that “Aristotle” is synonymous with “the master of Alexander.” 
If we make this assumption, then we must grant that “Aristotle taught 
Alexander’ is necessarily true. We know immediately that this sentence 
is not necessarily true; and we then—mistakenly—assume that this 
proves Kripke’s point. But the reason “Aristotle taught Alexander’ is not 
necessarily true is that “Aristotle” is obviously not synonymous with this 
particular expression or, for that matter, with any short, easy to identify 
expression. The expression “Aristotle” embodies quite a rich and subtle 
conception—one which is not given by any four or five word expression. 

Atthe same time, if we assume that all beliefs can be put into words,” 
then we have strong epistemological grounds for countenancing the 
Russellian theory of denotation and, accordingly, for believing that 
“Aristotle” is short for some description. No sentence can concern 
something to which the speaker (or, at any rate, the linguistic community 
in question) is oblivious. Hence, no word can denote something to which 
the speaker is oblivious. (For, if one could, then there could be a sentence 
about that thing. In that case there would be a sentence concerning 
something to which the speaker was oblivious and concerning which, 
therefore he had no beliefs. Thus the sentence would express a belief he 
could not possibly have. This is absurd, given that sentences express 
beliefs, or at any rate possible beliefs.) Hence, given any entity that is 
denoted by aterm in our language, we must have some conception of that 
entity. Such a conception would, if put into words, constitute a descrip- 
tion of that entity. 

Needless to say, we have rather sophisticated conceptions of most of 
the things for which we have names. So most such descriptions would be 
rather complex. 

In conclusion, consideration of identity-sentences requires us to 
countenance the theory of denotation set forth in this paper. Further, 
there is a strong epistemological warrant for this theory: if we reject this 
theory, then we must grant that sentences can embody knowledge not 
possessed by any speaker of the language in question—which is absurd. 
Further, Kripke’s objections to this theory are not as devastating as they 
might appear at first. Finally, Kripke’s objections are based on the 
erroneous premise that language is autonomous. More specifically, it is 
based on the erroneous premise that a sentence may concern entities to 
which the speaker, along with everyone in his linguistic community, is 
completely oblivious, and concerning which, therefore, he has no beliefs. 
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Notes 


. In this paper, by “perception” I mean sense-perception. 

2. Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, proposition 4.003 

3. This is a necessary, though not a sufficient condition. Thoughts, as well as 
perceptions, have objects. 

. Itis a matter for psychology, not philosophy, to determine under exactly what 
circumstances two perceptions are similar in this sense. 

5. The distinction between the “meaning” (or “sense”) of a referring expression 
and its “denotation” (or “nominatum”) is due to Frege. See “On Sense and 
Nominatum,” in The Philosophy of Language, editor Martinich pp.190-191 

3. In the second to last part of this paper, we will develop a more rigorous 
definition of “denotation.” 

. Not all psychophysical identities identify perceptions with brainstates, of 
course, since not all mentations are perceptions. But in this essay we are 
concerned merely to prove that perceptions cannot be identified with 
brainstates. From this it would follow that mentations cannot as a rule be 
identified with physical events. 

. To reiterate a point made earlier, by “appearance” I mean the specific event 
of a thing’s appearing to someone; I do not mean a thing’s general counte- 
nance (as in “he appeared gloomy”). 

. It may be said that two entities of the same metaphysical type may be given 
different types of mentations. For example, given a particular atom, that 
atom is of the same metaphysical type as my desk. In any case, I can 
certainly make meaningful statements concerning the interrelations of the 
two objects. I can say that the atom is a part of the of the ~iuair, or that it is 
a few feet to the left of the chair, and so on. But I do not sense-perceive the 
atom. The atom is known to me through conjecture. By contrast, I do sense- 
perceive the chair. This seems to falsify my theory as to when two objects are 
of different metaphysical types. I think this is not so. To be sure, I know the 
atom through conjecture, whereas I know the chair through sense-percep- 
tion. But ultimately I know the atom through sense-perception. I hypoth- 
esize the existence of the atom to “save the phenomena”—in other words, to 
account sense-perceptions that I do have. Hence, the atom is, epistemologi- 
cally speaking, a function of sense-perceptions; the atom determines, and is 
determined by, a class of sense-perceptions. Hence, the atom and chair are 
of the same metaphysical type. 

10. There are apparent exceptions to this. For example, I could say “the number 
2 and my desk are my two favourite entities.” But this is clearly contrived. 
It is not really about the number 2 or about my desk; it is about me. 

11. Taking “psychophysical identity” to mean any statement that says of some 
perception—or, more generally, of some content—that it is identical with 
some physical event. We have not established that a// mental events are not 
identical with physical events. For not all mental events are contents—at 
least, it is not a priori true that all mental events are contents. 
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. What follows is a modification and slight development of Russell’s theory of 


” 


denotation (as presented in, e.g. “On Denoting,” The Philosophy of Logical 
Atomism,An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, and Human Knowledge.) The 
idea of an “equivalence class” is mine; so is the idea of the “successor” of a 
perception. Consequently, in so far as the following theory makes use of 
these notions, it is my theory, not Russell’s. But what follows is a derivative 
of Russell’s theory of denotation. 


3. I mean a sentence that, as far as we can tell from its surface grammar, is a 


15. 


subject-predicate sentence. 


. To be more precise, given a referring expression whose referent is a physical 


object, the sense of that expression is a class of similar perceptions. Clearly, 
non-physical objects are not given by perceptions; so the meaning of an 
expression whose referent is not physical is not a class of perceptions— 
though it is a class of mentations: the sense of a referring expression, in 
general, is aclass of similar mentations (or, to put it another way, of similar 
cognitions)—where a “mentation” is or may be either a perceptual or a non- 
perceptual awareness. 

Again, this is an adequate analysis of what the denotation is of a referring 
expression whose referent is a physical object; but, concerning those expres- 
sions whose denotation is not a physical object (e.g., “the number two”), the 
analysis in question leaves us in the dark. Obviously, only physical objects 
are given by perceptions. The general definition of denotation is this: given 
a referring expression, the denotation (or referent) of that expression is the 
class of all cognitions that are connected to a given cognition, where a 
“cognition” may be either a perception or a non-perceptual awareness. I did 
not put this more general definition in the main text of this paper because 
I have not defined what it would mean for two cognitions to be connected. 


3. The notion of “ideal” perceptions and “ideal” percipients is set forth by 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Russell in The Analysis of Matter, p.216 


. The above analysis of denotation at first appears to apply only to empirical 


identity statements (i.e. statements of the form “A=B” where A and B are 
physical entities). But it is easy enough to extend it to non-empirical 
propositions (propositions like “2+2=4”). To do this, simply replace mention 
of similar perceptions in the above with mentions of the more general notion 
of similar mental contents (or, perhaps, similar cognitions). 

I am modifying Kripke’s argument so that it applies to my particular variant 
of Russell’s theory. 

So far as it really is a sentence—a meaning bearing utterance—and not just 
a sentence schema, or series of noises. 

At most it would mean that whoever wrote these Books, this person (if it was 
a single person) did not have a Greek name which, when rendered in 
English, is pronounced “Homer.” 

I do not know if this assumption is correct. 
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Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences 


of Beginning Teacher Educators: 
A Screenplay in Six Parts 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


Notes for Readers 


This is the third of six installments of the screen text Professional 
Lives in Context—Socialization Experiences of Beginning Teacher Edu- 
cators, based on life history narratives about the experiences of three 
tenure track teacher educators who work ina large research institution. ' 
In the second installment of this serialization, the three research partici- 
pants, Katharine, Scott, and John, identified important persons and 
relationships in their developing lives—a theme that is continued in this 
third section. 

Where other segments of the screenplay have included only the 
voices of the research participants (Katharine, Scott, and John) and the 
researchers (Susan and Rosebud), this selection contains comments 
made by Janet, Scott’s wife. Janet’s remarks focus on the difficulties she 
experienced as she attempted to adjust to living in a Midwestern United 
States campus town. Paramount in Janet’s struggle was her disappoint- 
ment that, in the university area where this research project took place, 
there is no identifiable community of African-American middle-class, 
working people like herself and Scott. Janet’s interview adds depth to 
Scott’s descriptions of some of the difficulties he had adjusting in his first 
year. It seems likely to me that anyone who has gone home to a partner 
who dislikes their situation in life will understand the emotional pres- 
sure in Scott’s and Janet’s lives as they struggled to find community. 

Katharine is a natural storyteller and her descriptions of relation- 
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ships with family and faculty colleagues demonstrate this skill of hers in 
this section of screen text. One of the stories she tells is a parable about 
the rights and responsibilities of faculty to support each other, especially 
to provide support for new faculty. In her story she analogizes her 
experiences with a wilderness survival course and her experiences in the 
teacher education department. It is a particularly moving story, compli- 
cated by the constant awareness of and attention to the emotional 
implications of Katharine’s physical limitations. 

Another scene that strikes me as especially poignant in this section 
of narratives is that in which Katharine describes re-naming herself. 
Choosing a new name for herself was an event Katharine shared with 
two of her graduate school professors, and she claims it as a moment in 
which she was “reborn” as an academic. I find it to be an especially 
powerful instance of anticipatory socialization, one that captures the full 
import of strong mentor professor and student relationships. The story 
also has interesting implications because it upsets the ritual of naming 
as it is practiced in the United States. In general, Western culture does 
not allow for surnames to be a function of choice. This is particularly true 
for women, who typically undergo surname changes according to assig- 
nation, first to father and then to husband. In the past two or three 
decades, naming practices have changed somewhat as professional 
women, with increasing frequency, choose to maintain their original 
assigned name, their surname, or the name of their father, as do males 
in Western culture. In contrast, Katharine’s choice of names is unusual 
because it does not adhere to any particular Western cultural tradition. 

Our names, generally, have historical implications. Like other his- 
torical texts, they retain the trace of people and events that have come 
before us. To change one’s name is, to some extent, to change history. 
Because names have meanings, to change one’s name may also affect 
meanings that are likely to be attached to a name. In the instance of this 
research project, the notion of naming oneself and its implications for the 
research was a continuing question for me. Each of the participants chose 
their own pseudonym, a fictionalization that perhaps affected the un- 
folding of their stories, to greater or lesser degrees, allowingKatharine, 
Scott, and John to play a role that they each chose for herself or himself. 
At very least, naming one’s self could encourage one to view one’s own life 
as if they were looking into the life of another—the name being that 
which separates the remembering self from the fictionalized, remem- 
bered self. Interestingly, Katharine and John chose as pseudonyms the 
names of people they greatly admired. (Katharine named herself for 
actress and philanthropist Katharine Hepburn. John chose the name of 
a favorite uncle, after initially using a different pseudonym—he changed 
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his changed name. Scott chose a male name that he liked and may have 
used in naming children, had he fathered sons, rather than daughters.) 
What were the effects on the research of self-naming? Does a person’s 
self-image change to reflect the hero-standing of their namesake? Does 
a certain aspect of one’s character predominate in one’s stories in ways 
that it would not if research participants were to use their own, given 
name? With this retelling of the story of Katharine’s re-naming, I have 
attempted to highlight some of these kinds of questions about the impact 
of research processes on the research information that emerges. 

Another approach to encouraging reflection about research pro- 
cesses and their impression on meaning-constructions are scenes in this 
section of the screentext that establish some of the aspects of the 
relationships that developed between participants and researchers. It 
was my intention throughout the text to demonstrate the research 
process and to include those moments when relationships between 
researchers and participants were being built, or strengthened, or 
challenged. In this section, then, there are several scenes which intend 
to show the impact of the researcher on the narrative context. Taking a 
different point of view, however, the section also includes one scene 
intended to depict the impact of the research process on the researcher. 
In the context of the research—open conversations between participants 
and researchers where each maintained “ownership” of the research 
information—the influences of the research processes were bidirec- 
tional, going both ways between participants and researchers. We were 
each, individually, the researcher and the researched in these conversa- 
tions. In highlighting the relationships between researchers and partici- 
pants, the screen text includes a particularly revealing section about my 
own identity. In some ways, doing this research was, for me, a ritual act 
in my socialization to the academy. Researching was integral to the 
formation of my own identity as researcher and a necessary step toward 
joining the academy—lI researched those who I wanted to become. The 
posture of being on the outside looking in sometimes led me to doubt 
myself, my suitability for work in the academy, and even to question 
whether I could ever complete the make-over of “who I am,” into the 
person who I should be to “fit” into the role of teacher educator. The life 
story that I tell here is central to my own doubts, but also influences who 
I am as a researcher gathering stories for this text. 
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Family and Friends, Mentors, 
Co-Workers, and Collaborators— 
Establishing an Identity: 


Socialization Experiences 
of Beginning Teacher Educators, 
Part Ill 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


1. TITLE SEQUENCE 
We HEAR Elias and Hancock’s “Messages” (1995) over the printed 


credits and titles. 
Teacher Educators—Katharine, Scott, and John 
Researchers—Susan and Rosebud 
Against black, TITLE CARD: 


IN 
Professional Lives In Context— 
Socialization Experiences Of Beginning Teacher Educators 


FADE TO: 
Against black, TITLE CARD: 


PART THREE 
Family And Friends, Mentors, Co-Workers, And Collaborators: 
Establishing An Identity 


FADE TO: 
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2. KATHARINE’S OFFICE--CLOSE ANGLE--MOTHER’S 
INFLUENCE 


Katharine is wearing a white blouse with a neckline that buttons high on 
her throat. The collar is embroidered, white-on-white. The camera comes 
in to focus on her at a close angle, her office blurred into the background 
of the shot. She looks directly into the camera. 


KATHARINE 


It might make a nice screen image, a screen memory, they call it, 
memories that are correct in essence and wrong in detail. That’s 
probably accurate. My mother didn’t want me to be deformed and 
I was. There was good news about that. The good news was that 
I was allowed every kind of independence, I was forced actually, 
so I know how to do everything. The bad news was that I didn’t 
get any help with the social dilemmas that followed. So the 
possibility that I could negotiate entry is something that I’m 
learning at forty-three. I didn’t learn it at six, which would have 
been a really handier time. 


CUT TO: 


3. INTERIOR OFFICE--AFTERNOON--KATHARINE-- 
RELIGION—EDUCATION—FATHER’S INFLUENCE 


We recognize the large modern office that is not Katharine’s from earlier 
scenes with her. From dress and placement of objects, lighting, and other 
visual cues, it is clear that this is a continuation of an earlier conversa- 
tion. Katharine, Susan, and Rosebud, sit around the table in upholstered 
chairs. As she talks, Katharine gently places her Barbie doll on the table 
next to the white box. She then reaches into the box and brings out a 
smaller, cardboard box, white, but slightly yellowed with age. She opens 
the smaller box from its end and, holding it in her left hand, shakes the 
box until a white book, only slightly smaller than its box, falls into her 
right hand. 


KATHARINE 


I brought my first Bible that I ever had, an old one, in a box, the 
white one, you know, the official Bible that they give you. It’s 
signed by Bob Harrington, the chaplain of Bourbon Street. This 
is tent revival. I’m talking real tent revival in Memphis, Tennes- 
see. Real tent, real band, real guy in the white suit with the red 
tie, with the spot light, I mean, just like you see. 
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Katharine holds the book forward to the middle of the table for Rosebud 
and Susan to see. “THE BIBLE” is embossed in large gold lettering on the 
front of the leather cover. Katharine opens the book and displays 
Reverend Harrington’s signature. 


Rosebud and Susan respond with affirmative gestures and nods. They 
sound curious, but a little timid. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 
I lived that. 


My father was a minister, but he wasn’t the preacher. My father’s 
work is in religious education. He’s quite famous. He defined the 
field of teaching Sunday School teachers how to teach. 


Surprise, surprise. He believed in active learning. He believed 
that the more senses that the learners employed in the classroom 
the better the learning would be, which is way ahead of its time 
in the early 1960s. Way ahead certainly in religious education 
circles. I have no idea how my father knew this. But the 
conversation around our kitchen table was frequently about how 
to convince these teachers that, if they just stood there and 
talked, those kids weren’t going to learn anything. I thought 
everybody knew that! One of the biggest surprises of getting my 
teaching credentials and then going back into master’s work was 
to discover that I was the only one in the room that thought of 
learning as active—because it was such a part of my growing up. 


CUT TO: 


4. SCOTT’S OFFICE--AFTERNOON--CULTURE--EARLY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


A conversation is already in progress. Scott’s office is neat. Every book, 
periodical, and piece of paper has been put away. The attempt to file away 
everything that is in the office emphasizes how very small the space is. 
Storage has reached a creative level. Some items are bound together, some 
boxed and labeled. Scott, Rosebud, and Susan sit as they did before, facing 
each other with their feet almost touching in the center of the room. 


SCOTT 


My parents would say, “Well, that’s just how they are. You just 
have to deal with that. Don’t worry about that because you're as 
good as they are, even though they might not think so.” That’s 
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something they always said: “You’re just as good, if not better.” 
My dad would say, “They’re nothing but poor white trash.” He 
used to say that all the time. 


JUMPCUT 
SUSAN 


And you wound up working in the same district, and teaching in 
a school that you had walked by? 


SCOTT 


It was really interesting. I wrote about it in another piece, about 
how we would drive by, and the kids would throw rocks at us and 
call us “Nigger!” Driving by something like that every day and 
then ending up teaching there! 


I went into that school with a lot of biases and stereotypes and 
generalizations about the kids. My dad used to call them “poor 
white trash.” That was his way of helping us deal with what was 
happening. Because you couldn’t even go down into that town 
without being called a “Nigger” or getting something thrown at 
you. After dark, you might not get out alive, or you might be 
beaten. When we'd ask him, “Why are they doing this to us?” He’d 
just say, “Oh, they’re just white trash. Just dumb and ignorant. 
Don’t pay any attention to them because you're as good as they 
are—better than they are.” I went into that school thinking that, 
about them being white trash, and I would look at the kids and, 
you know, if a little kid came along, little white kid with stringy 
hair, or dirty hands and a dirty face or whatever; I’d think: 
“There’s poor white trash.” 


CUT TO: 


5. SUSAN’S WORK AREA—EVENING—CULTURAL INTERFACE 


Every book, article, file, and sheet of paper related to this research 
project seems to be strewn across the work table. Susan is staring at the 
computer screen, but rises after a few seconds and walks over to the 
stereo system on the top shelf of the large bookcase. She opens the disk 
player, takes out a disk, looks at the label, and puts it back in the player, 
punching the button to forward. 


We HEAR “Unsquare Dance,” written by Dave Brubeck, played by the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet (1992/1961). Susan stands in front of the book- 
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case listening until the end of the number, hits repeat, twists the volume 
knob to increase the decibels and continues standing, now swaying with 
the music, stepping out now and again to dance, giving up as the 7/4 beat 
proves nearly impossible to keep step with. The music stops and Susan 
paces the room, talking to herself, before returning to her computer, 
where she types very quickly and then reads back to herself aloud, 
making minor editorial changes as she reads. 
SUSAN 
White trash! Scott brought this up on two different days, during 
two different interviews. Both times, my reaction was pretty 
much the same. I could feel the red creep up under my collar 
followed by ringing in my ears so loud I could barely hear the 
conversation around me. I hesitated to breathe for fear of 
drawing attention to myself. When I got home on those days, I 
would analyze the tapes and, later, when they were typed, I 
would carefully read the manuscripts, looking for some hint at 
whether his usage was intentional—I wondered whether Scott 
knew, and wanted me to know he knew, or whether he merely 
told an important story from his own life, without any reflection 
of his thoughts about me and my life. 


Scott and I share some important similarities in our life histo- 
ries. We each were born into poor families. We had no running 
water in the homes of our early childhood—Scott until he was 
seven or eight, me until I was four. Our fathers were readers. We 
each lived away from our families for a period of our lives because 
of the illness of a parent. Our mothers and our fathers worked 
hard to try to move our families ahead. On the other hand, Scott 
wonders whether he is the first Ph.D. in his family—he thinks so, 
but he is aware of others who graduated from college or even hold 
Master’s degrees. On my mother’s side of the family, the farming 
side of the family, in most generations the children graduated 
from high school, and I havea half-great-aunt (my grandmother’s 
sister) who went first to music school and then on to medical 
school and a great-uncle (my grandfather’s brother) who was too 
sickly to farm and so became a lawyer. On my father’s side of the 
family, however, I am in the first generation to graduate from 
high school, and neither my older brother, my uncle who lived 
with us asa brother, or any of my cousins graduated from college. 
Where Scott was pushed to do well in school, I was not. There was 
a pervasive attitude that girls had no need for an education. 
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When I married, three weeks after my nineteenth birthday, a 
collective sigh of relief could be heard from the family—I was 
getting a little old to be unmarried. 


Even if we were white trash (yes, I have heard the term applied to 
me on several occasions), we never called anybody “Nigger.” My 
father’s family moved northward from the Appalachians and brought 
some of the lifestyle with them. Later, my father became a union 
organizer who interacted regularly with Blacks and who frequently 
had meetings and social gatherings in our home which were 
attended by Blacks and Whites. We lived in a town where there 
were very, very few Blacks, but a lot of Hispanics, migrant workers 
who stayed on and made homes there. We were always taught that 
racism was intolerable and it was my father who turned me on to 
a whole line of Black literature—Blacklash (1970), Black Power 
(1967), writings from W.E.B. Dubois, Eldridge Cleaver, and a slew 
of others—that I read while I was in high school. 


There were white trash incidents, of course. There was the time 
we gotin all kinds of trouble for keeping a cow in the garage when 
we lived in town, next to the coal yard. There was the time when 
we butchered one-hundred chickens—except the three that got 
away—in one long weekend. My mom had traded an old car for 
them, in some hair-brained scheme to sell chickens to stores to 
pay bills while my dad was laid off from work. Then, when no 
store would buy them because they hadn’t been properly pro- 
cessed (no kidding—what a scene of carnage that was!), we ate 
chicken for months and months. 


In later years, my parents tried very hard to shake any white 
trash trappings. For instance, when I was going into grade five, 
I was one of a few kids who were bussed from the school that was 
attended by farm kids, to the school that was traditionally set 
aside for city kids. Well, my family didn’t have a lot of money for 
things like clothes for me to wear to the new school, but my 
mother was an excellent seamstress. She took me shopping at 
Hudson’s department store in downtown Detroit and I tried on 
a million outfits while my mother sat in the dressing room, 
carefully snipping the clothing manufacturer’s tags from the 
backs of garments. Closer to home, but still not in our town, she 
purchased a great variety of fabrics and a sewing machine. My 
mother sewed day and night, finishing each home-made gar- 
ment with one of the carefully-removed manufacturer’s tags, 
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and then she returned the sewing machine to the shop within the 
confines of their seventy-two hour return policy. Sure enough, 
about a week into my adventure at the new school, a little girl 
announced that there was no way my family could afford all of my 
nice clothes and that her mother said they were “just home- 
made.” With a great deal of pride and flourish, and probably with 
a flash of panty below, I jerked that tag at the back of my dress 
up high for the world to see. It was the last I ever heard of not 
being dressed for success at Union Street Elementary. Much 
later, when I was in high school, my parents sent me to charm 
school—the real thing, owned and operated as a subsidiary of the 
Ford Modeling Agency. Well, I know which fork to use, and how 
to walk and sit, but I suspect, somewhere deep down inside, I 
might still be “White Trash.” 


CUT TO: 


6. MONTAGE—SERIES OF SHOTS 


We HEAR “Medley: Let’s Work Together” performed by Hooker n’ Heat, 
vocals by Bob Hite (1981). 


We SEE, first, scrapbook photographs from Katharine’s childhood— 
with her younger sister, at about age four, playing with their baby dolls 
and carriages; next, at seven or eight years with their Barbie dolls; 
followed by a snapshot of them,dressed for the first day of school in high 
schoo; then, both of them standing together with their framed teaching 
certificates, and so on. 


Second, we SEE photographs from John’s childhood, one of he and his father 
on a tractor, his mother in the background; another with a crew of boyhood 
friends; one of John with three childhood friends—they stand at the top of 
a mountain, and John looks exhilarated at having met the challenge; next, 
John’s senior picture from his high school yearbook, and so on. 


Third, we SEE Scott’s boyhood pictures, beginning with him playing in 
a wading pool with a bevy of cousins; next, his birthday party, turning 
eight; at about age twelve, standing in front of his church, while in the 
background a young, African-American minister looks on with pride; as 
an adolescent, dressed for a play production; at seventeen or eighteen, a 
posed picture at the high school prom—Scott wears a light blue tuxedo 
(and, if one looks carefully, they notice blue shoes), his hair is teased into 
a 1970s “Afro” hairstyle; a series of photographs of Scott and his wife, 
Janet, in their early twenties, in an apartment, playing dress-up with 
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suits and nursing uniforms and old coats and whatever else they can 
find—and laughing. 


End with photograph of Scott and Janet in silly costumes, arms around 
each other and laughing into the camera. The music fades. 


FADE TO: 


7. INTERIOR--CLOSE SHOT--JANET--SEARCHING FOR 
COMMUNITY 


JANET is an African-American woman in her late thirties. She is Scott’s 
wife. She is wearing a white nursing uniform that is slacks and a tunic 
top. Just above the breast pocket she wears a name tag with just her first 
name. She walks into a large room, which appears to be an empty 
classroom, and sits in a chair that is separated from the others, at the 
front of the room. The camera moves in for aclose up of Janet. Behind her, 
we SEE a section of the montage, blown up to larger scale, with the 
photograph of she and Scott playing “dress-up.” 


Janet looks straight into the camera, but occasionally breaks her gaze to 
look down and read from a notebook that lays open across her lap, 
balanced in the gap made by her crossed legs. 


From her facial expression and demeanor, she appears to be nervous 
when she begins speaking, but becomes more comfortable as she contin- 
ues. Near the end of the taping, she again displays some nervousness. 


JANET 


Iam Janet, Scott’s wife, and I will try to answer the questions you 
have asked me. I would like to say that I am in school and I’m in 
the process of writing four papers. I have final exams coming up 
in three-to-four weeks, so I’m a little stressed. [Giggles ner- 
vously] 


She looks down and reads from the sheet of paper she holds. 


JANET (continuing) 


It was a hard transition to this place and I’m still going through 
that. The streets were old, the homes were old, the buildings 
looked old, the stores closed too early except for supermarkets. 
I felt like the library wasn’t the library—the public library 
wasn’t on the computer system and it was like, “Wow!” I had 
stepped backwards in time. 
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Also, back home, my neighborhood was an all-Black neighbor- 
hood, and moving into university housing—it was very different 
because there were all different cultures. We had been living in a 
middle-class neighborhood by choice—an all-Black neighbor- 
hood. And it was amazing that, here, in the Midwest, I did not have 
that choice any longer. Not to say that there’s anything [laughs] 
wrong with the way that it’s mixed here, but I didn’t even have a 
choice any longer. That in itself was another big to-do for me. 


Janet sits up straighter in her chair and looks directly at the camera. Her 
nervousness has disappeared. 


JANET (Continuing) 


I did have to give up a lot coming here. I had been working full 
time for a very long time; in fact, since 1980, I’ve held a full time 
job and part of my identity was with that job. When I came here, 
I gave it up. I lost the daily interaction with people that I had 
grown accustomed to and, of course, it was the money issue. It 
was good that Scott was finally out of school and making a decent 
salary because three years prior to that money was a little bit 
tight. It was good that he was out of school and making money, 
but I guess because I had been so accustomed to “my own salary” 
that was something that I had to deal with, within myself. 


I had taken on the role of full time mother and wife for that first 
year, and it was [pause ]—you never do enough [laughs] as a wife 
and a mother. When you go to work it’s, “Okay, put in your eight 
hours, and now you're finished.” But as a wife and a mother, it’s 
not like that! [Laughs] You can’t say after eight hours, “Okay, I’m 
finished. I can close this up and go home.” It was just a never- 
ending type of chore. That was hard for me to deal with in that 
first year and there were times when I just felt like I was so alone. 


Things are different now, I guess. Because of the diversity you 
don’t feel like any one group is isolated, but still, coming from an 
African-American background and moving into somewhere like 
this—it’s still very few African-Americans around. And [pause], 
when you’ve been accustomed to being around more African- 
Americans all your life, it’s a little bit hard to suddenly be thrown 
into situations where almost the only place that you see a lot of 
African-Americans is at a church. I think the quality of is good, 
as a whole. But the African-American element still leaves a little 
bit to be desired for someone like myself. 


CUT TO: 
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8. JOHN’S OFFICE--LEARNING FROM PARENTS AND 
MENTORS 


We SEE John’s office, unchanged. John, Rosebud, and Susan are seated 
around the rectangular conference table. The audio-tape recorder is 
placed in open-view in the center of the table. Again, John sits closest to 
his desk, Susan sits at the longer side of the table, facing the window, 
with John to her left, Rosebud sits opposite John, her back to the 
bookcase. There are occasional pauses in John’s comments as he eats his 
sandwich and sips at his tea. 


As we FADE into the scene John is saying, 
JOHN 


Yeah, I think this brain sort of developed habits. There is no way, 
without being a farmer, to have the advantages of that as a 
parent. You can’t do what parents do as farmers unless you’re 
farmers. 


That’s a place where kids are useful—where they’re useful all 
the way along—and that’s the way I knew to help somebody grow 
up. An ordinary household just doesn’t supply the same amount 
of stuff-to-get-done. Kids are useful around the house, but it just 
isn’t the same; it’s a different kind of operation. Carrying out the 
garbage is not really a substantial occasion for meaningful 
interaction; it’s not the same kind of occasion for interaction as 
driving down to the lower field to haul up the hay. That takes 
hours and so you spend the afternoon with your father. A lot of 
time. Hauling out the garbage just doesn’t require that kind of 
attention. It’s a thirty second job, so you have to find something 
else to do. 


John drums his fingertips lightly on the table top without making any 
sound. Still looking down he picks up a crumb from his sandwich and 
rubs the tiny particle between thumb and forefinger until it disappears. 
He looks up from the table and makes eye contact with his interviewers. 


JOHN (Continuing) 


There are moves that I would like to make but simply are not in 
my repertoire because I am not:in that business—farming. We 
have little versions of it. There was a while there in which my son 
and daughter were suffering from the delusion that anything 
could be made of cardboard. As they get older, of course, their 
fantasy supplies less of the requirements and they have some- 
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what less faith that everything can be made of cardboard. I think 
that’s important. I don’t know how many kids get that, but it 
seems to be very important to do. 


SUSAN 


I understand what you mean. Making things. Actually getting 
down and saying, “Okay, how will I make something that 
satisfies this need.” To me, your description of it reaches back to 
those: “How do I make a door that fits this barn because this thing 
is going to fall off tonight and the wind is blowing, and I’ve got to 
do something now.” 


John nods his head vigorously to indicate his agreement. 
JOHN 
That’s right! And it’s getting cold! It’s exactly that orientation! 
John takes a long drink of tea. 


CUT TO: 


9. KATHARINE’S HOME—NIGHT—MENTORSHIP 


Katharine, Rosebud, and Susan are seated around the dining room table 
in Katharine’s apartment. Plates, glasses, cups, and table ware are soiled 
from the meal, but the table has not yet been cleared. Several containers 
of Chinese food are open on the table. Susan and Katharine are drinking 
beer. Rosebud occasionally pours tea from a pot into a cup in front of her. 
Everyone appears to be very relaxed and comfortable in Katharine’s home. 


KATHARINE 
[Laughing] You sure I didn’t tell you this story? 
SUSAN 
[Laughing too] Positive. We didn’t talk about this. 
KATHARINE (Continuing) 
OK. Here goes. 


My name was Mayes, M-A-Y-E-S, my married name and, when 
I divorced—I divorced in 1983, but I was still teaching high 
school—I just didn’t want to make a big splash. The kids just 
called me Mayes, just Mayes, no Mrs., just Mayes [laughter]. I 
still get letters from people addressed “Dear Mayes,” which is 
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fine, it was my name. 


So, I just didn’t deal with it. There were times when I was in my 
doctoral program that I realized, times that I published, for 
instance, that I didn’t like it there. I remember having one 
conversation with Paul—you know, the professor from grad- 
school, my co-author. Yes? 


Rosebud and Susan nod their heads to indicate that they know who she 
means, but remain silent. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


Early on I told him that I really wanted to change my name, and 
he was encouraging me to do it. In the externalization of that 
conversation I realized that all Hell would break loose with my 
family no matter what I did next. It didn’t come to an absolute 
head until Paul and I were writing a proposal and Rachel 
another faculty person—walked in. 


It was sort of nifty—it was a nice sort of spiritual moment—the 
fact that one of them is male and the other is female—together 
we named me in that moment. I wouldn’t want to extend the 
metaphor of parenting too far there—but it was a nice sort of 
moment—the creation of this academic name. 


Paul was pushing me: What name would I really like? And I said 
that I would really like Hall, because Hall is my father’s mother’s 
maiden name. Her name is Jewie Hall, J-e-w-i-e. She had a third 
grade education—it’s the side of the family that I always looked 
like. I was her first grandchild; my father is her oldest son. My 
grandfather, my father’s father, never learned to read. It was a 
cotton mill town. He worked in the cotton mill all his life. They 
never owned a car. My grandfather did buy a golf cart in his old 
age. He drove around, no, it wasn’t a golf cart, I lie, it was a power 
mower, an electric lawn mower. He drove it down to the cemetery 
and back every day. My dad left that community. He didn’t even 
really have enough credits to graduate from high school. They 
just let him through because it didn’t matter, he was gonna go 
work in the mill. Well, he didn’t go work in the mill. He got out. 
He got out largely through my grandmother’s efforts. She helped 
support them—she took in laundry—she did all kinds of things 
that kept enough life in the bodies. That allowed my father to get 
out, and my father’s getting out made my life very different than 
it would have been. 
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There was something to me really nice about taking that name. 
That old family name in the world of Ph.D.-dom, in higher 
academics. That was sort of cool to do, plus I wanted to honor her. 
My mother’s maiden name is Mets, and I realized that the politic 
thing to do would have been to name myself with Mets stuck in 
there somewhere, but my mother’s family has not been espe- 
cially central. Let it alone. Hallis the name I am fond of, andI put 
it with Bennett because I thought it would soften the blow 
because Bennett is at least a name that my mother and father 
share, and it is my maiden name. Well, it’s a little weird to put 
the Hall in front, but Bennett-Hall just didn’t do much. It was 
Paul’s idea—Paul wrote it down. 


ROSEBUD 


{Laughing so hard she can barely speak] I can see the visual 
thing, here! 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


That’s Paul’s mode! He wrote, Hall-hyphen-Bennett and I said, 
“That'll do.” And Rachel said [laughs], “It’ll show up great in 
citations. It’s long!” 


A long moment of shared laughter. 
SUSAN 
A truly academic name! 
ROSEBUD 
[Still laughing] Oh, I love it. 
KATHARINE 


It’s great. It was, so, I was sort of born. The name was born with 
these two people there. I put it on the proposal that way and I 
went ahead and had it legally changed. It cost twenty-five 
dollars. It’s not expensive. You fill out some forms, it’s not a big 
hassle. That’s all. So it’s my name now; it’s all mine. 


We HEAR “Human Behavior” (1993), written and performed by Bjork. 
CUT TO: 


10. UNIVERSITY GROUNDS—DAYTIME—STUDENT CONTEXT 
We continue to HEAR “Human Behavior” (1993. 
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Shot of a single brick on the side of a building. The camera pulls back to 
reveal rectangle stacked on rectangle, brick on brick until it pulls wide 
enough to reveal a wide expanse of glass window panels, framed in brick. 
The windows double the number of students in the area, their reflections 
moving toward the window wall in a constant stream of motion. 


The camera turns to the right a bit to reveal, at the corner of the brick 
window frame that is now shown to be a wide expanse of building, a 
grassy area, a stand of mature trees, and among the throngs of students 
walking to class, two young lovers, seated on a blanket in the shade 
enjoying the sweet Indian Summer air, stealing the occasional kiss. 
There tree is at the edge of a courtyard made up of grass and trees and 
cement walkways, with cement benches, every few feet of there length, 
all occupied. 


We HEAR a male voice in news-announcer tones: 
ANONYMOUS MALE (V. O.) 


The student body at the university reflects its Midwestern 
setting. More than 80 pecent of the incoming freshman class is 
Caucasian, and nearly 90 percent hail from their home state. 
Most come from towns with less than 50,000 residents. Catholic 
is far and away the most common religion. More than 60 percent 
of first year students report coming from families with annual 
income of less than $60,000. Interestingly, 55 percent of incom- 
ing students are women. 


Although its students average 23.0 on the American College Test 
and report a high school grade point average of 3.30, only 20 
percent of incoming freshmen report having previously studied 
in a library. 


Over 70 percent of undergraduates at the university work either 
full or part-time. About two students in three receives financial 
assistance from their parents, and many rely on grants and loans. 


Undergraduate admission requirements in the College of Edu- 
cation are less demanding than in other professional schools at 
the university. Students with a 2.0 grade point average and 
junior status are eligible to apply. Even so, the college notes that 
“Unprecedented student demand for our program has combined 
with our society’s pressure for quality teacher education to 
provoke these enrollment limitations.” Therefore, current ad- 
mission criteria are “more stringent” and are based upon consid- 
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eration of “grade point average, work experience, a written 
composition and a personal interview.” 


CUT TO: 


11.SCOTT’S OFFICE—AFTERNOON—STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


As the scene opens, Rosebud is standing over the audio tape recorder, 
switching tapes. She finishes and gestures to Scott that he should 
continue. 


SCOTT 


Fall semester of last year, I had students in my class who acted 
like: “You don’t know what you're talking about.” “You don’t 
know what you're doing.” 


I think a part of it was just the fact that I was, I was who I was— 
that I was a Black man. Again, no specific instances, just 
inattentiveness in class, not coming to class, challenging me in 
class, those kinds of things. 


SUSAN 

Whereas you don’t think they would have with a White. ... 
SCOTT 

Yeah, yeah, right! 
SUSAN 


How about African-American students? Have you had many, 
and what is their reaction to you? 


SCOTT 


Wow! Oh, that’s been interesting! I haven’t had that many, and the 
graduate students that I have had, the Master’s students, have 
been great. They love having an African-American professor who 
is concerned about them and their needs. There are several 
students who come to see me. They have never taken a course 
under me. They just find out about me. They just come in to talk 
to me, and they say that it is so nice to have somebody to talk to. 


Most of the undergraduate students have been at either one 
extreme or the other. They either really like the idea of having 
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an African-American professor, they come to see you, they talk 
to you, they get you to help them or make sure that they 
understand what they have to do for their course work. They call, 
they set up appointments, those kinds of things, and then you 
have others who just don’t come to class—that’s not just African- 
American students, but since you only have five out of a class of 
250, you know when they’re not in class. 


In fact, | team taught the class with another African-American 
professor last Spring, and we really started checking up on some 
of the students because they weren’t coming to class, and we 
found out that they also were not attending other classes and 
that they had very low averages. We called them in and said: 
“What is your problem!?” “Do your parents know what you’re 
doing, with your 1.57 average?” and, “Why are you not coming to 
our class?” and “Let’s get it together!” 


CUT TO: 


12. INTERIOR CONFERENCE ROOM-—-DAY—KATHARINE-- 
TRUST 


Between scenes we HEAR “Liberté,” (on The Rhythmatist, written and 
presented by Stewart Copeland, 1985) a recorded blend of traditional 
African music and piano, keyboards, drums, guitar, and assorted percus- 
sion instruments. 


The scene takes place in a windowless conference room that Katharine 
has used for an earlier interview. Katharine, Susan, and Rosebud are 
seated around the end of a conference table, in a “v” formation. The 
conference table is quite large and has chairs for about fifteen people. The 
message stickers and writing on the boards has changed. An audio 
recorder with a table microphone is placed in open view on the table. 
Several spare tapes are stacked next to it. 


Ad lib conversation about survival skills courses and their purpose in 
building community. 


KATHARINE 


One of things about doing the Outward Bound thing was, I had 
in my head that, no matter what, I’d get to play. That’s sort of 
what it meant to go. I was prepared for play. I was not prepared 
for what else happened (laughs). 


It was physically very difficult. You climb trees, but they don’t 
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have branches; they have these sort of brads, they’re like big U- 
shaped things that are chunked into the tree, and they had been 
chunked in without any thought to actually being very helpful 
(laughs). They’re not spaced, necessarily, in ways that make it 
easy for you to climb this tree. Well, climbing the first tree was a 
major deal, but I get to this platform, thirty feet in the air. It’s a 
little scary because, I mean, it’s high! But that’s not the big deal. 
The next thing you’re supposed to do is make this little jump 
(laughter), you sort ofl-e-a-p to this post that’s about twelve inches 
in diameter that’s also at thirty feet, and the idea is to land on it. 


Well, I’m standing there, thirty feet in the air, and suddenly I 
realize that I’m probably going to miss that stump, and that 
means that other people are going to have to hold me up, and I 
absolutely froze. 


Katharine imitates the dialogue that follows, using her own voice for her 
parts, but holding her hand up next to her mouth as if shouting. Her voice 
deepens for the voices of those who stand on the ground below her. She 
speaks in her normal voice for asides to Susan and Rosebud. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


Down on the ground they’re shouting, “You can trust us! We’ll 
hold you up!” 


I’m saying: “That’s not the problem!” 


(Aside) Yes, I know the rope is going to work. I’m completely 
convinced. 


They yell: “We’re ready! You know we'll do this for you!” 
“Yes, I know.” 


(Aside) What was at issue for me was, “Am I entitled to be 
supported?” And it was [pause], huge. 


At this point, Katharine’s voice breaks and she sobs. Susan has started 
crying, and the tears are streaming silently down her cheeks. Before 
continuing, she takes a deep breath. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


It was huge. It blotted out everything with this huge specter! I 
mean it almost had a face! The question: “Am I entitled to make 
a mistake and be held up?” I couldn’t jump. I knew it would work. 
I just didn’t want it to. I really didn’t want it to. 
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SUSAN 
You didn’t want to be dependent? 
KATHARINE 


Right! Because the worst thing that could ever, ever happen 
would be t—actually, I have spent my whole life carefully fixing 
it so that nobody would ever need to do anything for me. That’s 
the price of admission! That has been the price of admission my 
whole life, physically, mentally, and emotionally. I just can’t 
afford to be needy. Well, there I was. It’s not possible to move 
without risking being needy. It took me probably twenty min- 
utes. I missed, and I swung, and nobody was upset, and then I 
had to climb. 


Katharine is now crying freely, her voice choked and the tears flowing. 
Susan is sniffing back her tears while both she and Rosebud dig furious!y 
for tissue, Susan looking in her soft black leather briefcase, Rosebud 
looking in her blue vinyl backpack. Rosebud isn’t crying, but she is 
flushed, her large brown eyes appear even larger as they fill with tears, 
and she isn’t looking anyone directly in the eye. Both Rosebud and Susan 
are murmuring their consolations as they search for tissues. 


KATHARINE 
That’s fine, don’t worry about it. Any tissue? 
SUSAN 
I’m looking for a tissue. 
KATHARINE 
No, I'll dry up now. Not to worry, I don’t mind. 


Just then Rosebud passes a cellophane packet of tissues to Katharine. 
She smiles encouragingly as Katharine takes the package and begins 
fumbling to open it. 


KATHARINE 


Oh, are you prepared for crying? You’re such a good little 
researcher! Oh, it lifts! (referring to tissue packet) Reading 
helps, a literacy skill. 


ROSEBUD 


I knew I had some in there. 
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Katharine uses a tissue to wipe the tears from her face, takes out a fresh 
one and blows her nose. She does this two or three more times and then 
continues talking. 


KATHARINE 


I just fried my little self (laughs). Fried all of my wires. About two 
hours later I climbed—there’s a zip wire at sixty feet and they 
gave me a ladder. I climbed the first ten feet on the ladder and 
then I climbed the tree. The guy up at the top sent me down in 
a harness. He said, “You're tired and, this way, if you loose hold, 
I can pull you back to the tree.” There was one time that I leaned 
back and I fell away and he just pulled me back to the tree and I 
was able to climb up all the way to the sixty feet. He was very nice. 
He said that I had showed just a remarkable amount of fortitude 
and energy and bravery and courage, and all of that stuff. 


And I said, “Yeah, but I’m too tired, could you give me a shove 
(laughter)?” 


He did. He pushed me offand I zipped down the zip board just like 
in an Indiana Jones movie, squealing the whole way, so I got to 
finish the course. It was a big deal! 


I came back here very different. I came back here more prepared 
and feeling like I’m entitled to some support from this faculty, or 
from this university. I don’t have to know everything. I don’t 
have to already be good at everything, that’s a fallacy. There is 
no reason under the sun why I can’t be supported, by human 
beings, here. The fact that Rick and Pat [faculty co-workers] let 
go of the rope yesterday, that doesn’t mean that I’m wrong. It’s 
just frustrating and angering and I hit the ground. That’s about 
them. It’s not about me. 


That’s [the way that] I want to frame it until I’m not so angry, I’m 
not so sore, because if you take the metaphor literally of having 
hit pretty hard, you get your breath knocked out and you have 
certain feelings of not wanting to climb back up, and feelings 
about the person who dropped the rope. Well, that’s the mun- 
dane part. The important part is that I really do have as much of 
aright as anybody else to [get support]. I think about how I work 
here and I haven’t found, I haven’t found the right research 
teams. I really like working with Brenda. I really like working 
with Ken. Ken’s a sort of passive-aggressive type and you have 
to know that. I’ve sort of learned how to compensate for things 
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that make me want to punch him in the face. I can say “no” to Ken, 
which I didn’t know how to do two years ago. He just gets so 
anxious. So, that’s fine. I trust Griffin. I don’t always agree with 
him, but I don’t think he would sabotage me and I do think he 
would hold the rope—even if somebody was giving him a hard 
time for doing so. 


In four years I have found three people who I absolutely com- 
pletely trust. That’s not bad, that’s not great, but that’s not bad. 


CUT TO: 


12. INTERIOR—OFFICE RECEPTION AREA-—-RESEARCH 
C3NTEXT 


We SEE Katharine, standing with Rosebud and Susan on either side of 
her. All three smile broadly, but with a hint ofembarrassment. Katharine 
is wearing a two-piece, long-sleeved, skirt and top outfit. The top is of bold 
horizontal stripes; the skirt is bright red. The outfit make Katharine 
appear even more petite than usual. Her red high heels match her skirt. 
Susan wears an ankle-length purple dress and jacket decorated with 
hand-painted trees. Rosebud wears brown corduroy slack and a vest that 
her cousin recently sent to her from India (it is a sienna-brown with a 


pattern made of sewn on buttons and reflective beads), and a button-up, 
man-style shirt. 


The camera pulls back to show a large windowless, office reception area. 
It is carpeted and heavily decorated with imitation plants. Katharine, 
Rosebud, and Susan stand in front of an indoor palm tree. Offices around 
the perimeter open onto the reception area. Nameplates adorn each door, 
including one that bears Katharine’s name. 


A fourth woman with an instamatic camera in her hands kneels a few feet 
away from the trio and snaps a few pictures. 


The music we HEAR is “Cascade” from the Lifeforms collection, played 
by Future Sounds of London, 1994. 


FADE TO BLACK 
Notes 


1. This report is part of a larger collaborative study about teacher educator 
socialization. All interviews and archival data were collected jointly with 
Rosebud Elijah who investigated teacher educators’ developing pedagogies. 
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This project, in turn, is embedded in the collaborative efforts of a larger 
research group—J. Gary Knowles, Ardra L. Cole, Rosebud Elijah, and 
myself—whose members are committed to researching the experiences of 
beginning teacher educators, especially as those experiences relate to issues 
of educational reform. This screentext is a slightly altered, slightly abridged 
version of the screentext that appears in my dissertation: Teacher Educa- 
tion Faculty as Researchers: Composing Lives in Context, A Blend of Form 
and Content (1998). 

2. At the 1994 annual meeting of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Susan (Finley, Knowles, Cole, & Elijah) participated in a performance 
of a play that she had written whith her co-performers about the 
interworkings of a community of researchers. Each of the participants 
presented themselves both as individuals and as members of their commu- 
nity. Individuality was established by playing musical scores that each 
individual participant had chosen as somehow personally representative. 
Brubeck’s “Unsquare Dance” was Susan’s choice of self-representative 
music. 
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